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What This Book Is About 


The American pubKc schools are, in the opinion of the people 
of the United States, basic and necessary parts of our democracy. 
We are convinced that they must, and we hope that they do, 
provide equal opportunity for every child. This means that those 
at the bottom can compete through education for life’s prizes 
with those at the top. All that is needed are brains, a will to do, 
hard work, and plenty of ambition. In our faith every aspiring 
student may not have a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but in 
his public schooling he does have an equal chance with everyone 
else for the White House. 

This basic belief in the democrarin fimc rinning of our public 
schools is onl y partly true. This book describes how our schools, 
functioning in a society with basic ine qualitie s, .facilitat e the rise 
of a few froni lower to higher-Jevels but continue to serve the 
social systeni by keeping down many people who try for higher 
places. The teacher, the school administrator, the school board, 
as well as the students themselves, play their roles to hold people 
in their places in our social structure. 

If the American faith in the public school as a democratic force 
is to become less fictional, we must examine the relevant facts and 
determine what distorts this picture. From such information we 
can gather the necessary knowledge to act intelligently on the 
problem of who should be educated. This book is about the 
school’s place in our status system, how it must be improved for 
democratic living, and what it needs to conform more nearly to 
American ideals. 

In the first chapter several children are seen doing the things 
they ordinarily do and acting according to their environmental 
demands. The children belong to higher and lower social levels 
m their community. The things these children learn, we soon see, 
are powerfully controlled by their places in the status system. 
To understand how the status-controls operate in the lives of these 
children it is necessary to know what each status level is like. 
We therefore present descriptions of the status systems of south- 
ern, midwestem and New England towns. We must know what 
these learning contexts are and how they act as social mazes for 
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the children’s learning in order to understand what happens to 
children when they grow up in America. The American school 
also reflects the socio-economic order in everything that it does; 
in what it teaches, whom it teaches, who does the teaching, who 
does the hiring and firing of the teachers, and what the children 
learn in and out of the diassroom. 

The curricula of the secondary schools provide early pathways 
to success and failure, they operate in a different way on the 
several class levels, and they are used in a different way by the 
children of the higher and lower levels. It is apparent that the 
high-school curriculum is a mechanism which helps perpetuate 
our class order. 

The most significant feature of our status order is the emphasis 
placed on the social elevators which take the more fortunate up to 
the social heights and drop the less fortunate to the basement. 
The chapter on social mobility describes this process. It tells how 
Americans use such powerful forces as money, talent, beauty, sex, 
and education to cumb from the lower social levels to those 
higher. The careers of several successful social climbers are 
analyzed to illustrate how this is done. Their lives provide an 
informational manual of the ‘Thou Shalts” and the “Thou Shalt 
Nots” of the American social climber. 

The place of the Negro in our society in many respects is like 
that of the lower-class white. He has many of the same penalties 
applied to him and is prevented from enjo3ring many of the same 
opportunities as the lower-class white. But there are profound 
differences between Negroes and lower-class whites which have 
fundamental consequences for the kmd of education provided for 
them. The problem of race relations is becoming crucial. A whole 
chapter, “The Negro in the American Caste System,” is devoted 
to analysis of how the education of Negroes works in our caste 
^rstem. 

Because Americans are deeply concerned about increasing the 
quality and quantity of democratic thought and action and 
because education is at the core of all our hopes and fears for such 
htprovonent, in the final chapter, “Who Shall Be Educated?” a 
set of princij^es is stated as a foundation for the betterment of 
educational methods. Concrete proposals are then offered which 
we believe are necessary for the advancement of democratic 
education. 
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CHAPTER I 


Learning for Living 

When the bell clanged out the end of the school day. Miss 
Crane stood at her desk and watched the boys and girls file out, 
their steps quickening as they reached file hall. She heard the 
thumping or feet on the stairs. Her room now was strangely silent 
and deserted. There remained only the scent of children’s bodies. 
She crossed the room, raised the window, and took deep breaths 
of the outside air. She had been in the classroom only six hours, 
but she was tired. She was glad the day was over and that she 
hadn’t had to keep anyone after school. 

Leaning against the window frame. Miss Crane looked at the 
children below without noticing details clearly. She watched 
them separate out from the crowd at the door. The forces 
operating on them were the forces of human nature, she thought. 
The prescribed social lines of the community fell upon them. 
Boys separated from the girls. Little ones straggled off alone or 
in twos. Bigger children went off in clusters. Boys in overalls 
were together. The Polish bo37s found their own little group, 
and Polish girls strolled off together. It was as if some force over 
and above them all had ordered their ways. Their feet were set 
on roads that would diverge more and more from the common 
life of the schoolroom. “My, how much thw learn that I don’t 
teach them. And how much they learn that I wish I could inake 
them tmleam.” 

There was Joe Sienkowitz running away from a group of boys 
who were chasing him. There was Bob Jones from the tmruly 
Jones family. “None of those Joneses,” thought Miss Crane, “wul 
come to any good.” Katherine Green, her only colored student, 
walked in mgnified loneliness. Sbe was a smart girl but one did 
not get to know her very well. And as the teacher looked out the 
window Tom Brown was talking to Kenneth Peabody. “Tom,” 
she thought, “is just an ordinajy boy. Nothing complicated 
about hiin.” Kenneth had beoi in school until this year and fiie 
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remembered him as an ordinary pupil with big ideas, always a 
little uncomfortable because tus mother dressra him in bmer 
clothes — almost fancy clothes. “It wasn’t fair,” thought Miss 
Crane, “but now he probably is getting along all right. Now that 
he is going to a private school. What differences there are among 
these children. It doesn’t show so much in the classroom, but as 
they go out from school each in his own way, you can’t help 
noticing it. How do they become so different?” Miss Crane would 
have liked to know more about them at home. How do they live? 
What do they learn at home? What do they come through on 
their way to school? 


A MronuE-CLAss Boy Learns to Be an American 

Tom Brown, the ordinary boy, is ten years old and in the fifth 
grade. Efis father owns and runs a grocery store in Hometown, 
^e family lives in a large, well-kept house in the “better” part 
of town. Tom’s mother is proud of her home, but she recognizes 
that their part of town is inferior to the HiUcrest region where 
the Peabodys and families like the Peabodys reside. 

Tom’s mother belongs to the Women’s Qub and takes an active 
part in civic enterprises. She looks with unspoken envy upon the 
few udio belong to the Garden Qub or the very old and exclu- 
sive Fortnightly Qub. Kenneth Peabody’s mother belongs to both 
these dubs. Kenneth and Tom’s fathers are members of Rotary 
and the Chamber of Commerce; Tom’s father is active, and 
K^meth’s father pays dues but remains inactive except for the 
required minunum attendance at meetings. Mr. Peabody is a 
regular attendant of the Wednesday Qub, a discussion group in 
which the members read papers on literary and learned subjects. 
Only the most prominent men in town are members. 

Tne Peabodys are “one of the town’s old families,” and their 
kind are often referred to in Hometown as “our Four Hundred,” 
or by those hostile and often envious as “small-town aristocrats.” 
Tom’s mother and father, while respected as pillars of society, 
are never spoken of in such terms. 

Neither Tom nor Kenneth’s father knows or has heard of the 
Jon« family. Tom’s father knows of Joe Sienkowitz’s big 
brother, who was a great football player, and he says, “That 
Sienkowitz boy’s foomall career goes to show how everybody 
who wants to, and who tries, can go places m this country.’^ Km- 
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nedi’s father thinks too many people now go to high school. 
His interest in football is confined to the annual game between 
Yale and Princeton. 

Tom Brown is worth looking at in detalL This is a typical day 
in his life: 

Tom’s mother called him at 7:30 and thus began another day. 
All the days were alike to Tom, except Saturdays and Sundays, 
when he got up at whatever time he pleased and didn’t have to 
hurry off to school. Tom had learned by now that getting up in 
the morning was necessary, but nothing very good came of it. 
All he did was get to school on time. 

Tom put on his underwear, a shirt which had been dean 
the day before, corduroy pants, stockings, shoes, and sweater. 
He clomped downstairs on his heels and slipped into his chair at 
the dining-room table. His mother scrutinized him and said, 
without any particular expression in her voice, “Tom, go upstairs 
and comb your hair. Wash your face, too.” 

Upstairs Tom found his older brother Jim in the bathroom 
sloshing water on his face and neck. Tom dodged past him to get 
some water in his hands to rub on his face and hair. Then he 
combed his hair, peeking into the mirror at Jim’s side. Neither 
one said anything. 

Downstairs again Tom began his breakfast by eating an orange, 
then cereal and milk, while rereading the accomplishments of 
Joe Di Maggio from the cereal carton, and finished by gulping 
toast and jam. Getting his cap and jacket from the closet, Tom 
started out for school. He was back in a minute to get his arith- 
metic workbook and this time he hustled out the door, fearing that 
he might be late. 

Down the street he saw his friend Jack, yelled for him to wait; 
and they walked along together. About a block from school they 
heard the last bell. Then they ran but when they reached the 
school ground it was bare. They walked as quietly as they could 
up the creaking wooden stairs, hung caps and jackets on hooks 
outside a door marked 5B, opened the door and walked on tiptoe 
to their seats, slipped in, took out spelling books and began saying 
letters to themselves with exaggerated hp movements. 

Miss Crane watched them a moment and then said, “Tom and 
Jack, please stay in at recess time.” As soon as spelling was over 
and time came for arithmetic. Miss Crane said, “Class! Get out 
your workbooks and work on them while I see where you are.” 
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When she looked over Tom’s shoulder, she saw that he was 
already on page 52 while the rest of die class had not reached page 
50. She praised him. “That’s fine, Tommy.” Tom’s cheeks got red, 
but he worked along, feeling pretty good. 

When recess time came, and Tom stayed behind. Miss Crane 
asked, “Tom, why were you late?” Tom said, “I forgot my 
arithmetic workbook and I had to go back for it.” Miss Crane said, 
“Don’t forget it jrfter this. But FU excuse you this time. You may 
go out now.” 

As he left the room, he passed some girls from his class. One of 
them asked, “What did Miss Crane say?” “Oh, nothing. She 
couldn’t do nothing to me,” and Tom swaggered a litde. “Oh, I 
bet she could,” replied the girL Just then some sixth-grade boys 
came along and called out, “Who’s your girl friend?” Tom turned 
away quickly and followed the boys down the bo)^’ stairway 
while the girls went to the other end of the hall and down the 
girls’ stairway to the girls’ yard. 

On his way home from school at noon, Tom saw Bob Jones, 
the biggest boy in the fifth grade, and some boys from the seventh 
grade mrowing clods at a boy who ran away on the other side 
of the street. “You goddam Polack,” they yelled, ‘Ve’U get you.” 

When Tom appeared for lunch, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Jim, and 
Tom’s younger sister, Ellen, were already sitting at the table. 
Tom slipped into his seat. His mother said, “Tom, how often most 
I remind you to wash your hands?” As soon as Tom returned to 
the table Mr. Brown said, “Well, Tom, how did you do in 
arithmetic?” “Swell!” replied Tom enthusiastically. “Miss Crane 
said I was ahead of everybody!” “That’s fine,” said Mr. Brown, 

“Dad,” Tom asked, “what’s a Polack?” “A Polack is not a very 
nice name for a person who came here from Poland in Europe.” 
“Are they bad people?” ‘Well, sometimes they are ignorant 
people and haven’t learned American ways.” 

Air. Brown left the table and hurried off to his store. He always 
took a very short lunch hour, as an example to his help. When 
Tom wait out the door, his sister Ellen, seven years old, started 
to wa& wiA him. “You go ahead, I want to walk with Jack,” Tom 
told her. Ellm walked on alona 

Back at school, the fibcst thing liie class did was to salute the flag, 
which stood in a holder beside the teacher’s desk. Tom stood 
straight and repeated the words of the pledge. Then came geog- 
raphy, and Tom read in his book about Kansas City, the “Gate- 
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way to the Southwest.” This wasn’t very interesting, and Tom 
rested his head on one arm while he looked out the window. 

When the music teacher came in for the music period, she asked 
the children what they wanted to sing. Several girls waved their 
hands and told their choices. No boys’ hands were raised. Tom’s 
mouth moved with the music, but he didn’t know many of the 
words. At the end, they sang “America, the Beautiful.” Tom’s face 
showed life now, and he sang lustily. He knew the words, and the 
music was easy to sing. 

As soon as school was out, Tom and his friends started for a 
vacant lot, picking up their football helmets at their homes as they 
went. Two boys, the best players, chose up. Tom was chosen 
first by one of the captains. Tom felt good. He was getting to be 
a good player and they knew it. This was the first time he had 
been chosen first. Maybe he would get a chance to be captain and 
choose up himself pretty soon. 

The game broke up at five o’clock. Tom and Jack walked to 
Tom’s house, where mey began to pass the football to each other 
in Tom’s backyard. Tom’s big brother Jim came along and inter- 
cepted the ball. He kicked it over two fences and said, “Chase it.” 
Tom was mad. “You goddam Polack,” he yelled at Jim. Then the 
two youngsters ran around the house with Jim after them. 

When Tom came into the dining room at suppertime he caught 
his mother’s eyes on his hands. He looked at them and saw the 
soil of the playing field. He hastily scrubbed them and daubed his 
face with water and came back to the table after the others had 
started to eat. 

Mrs. Brown said to her husband, “Tom used some bad language 
this afternoon. He called Jim a bad name.” “What was it?” asked 
Mr. Brown gruffly. Jim said nothing, but Ellen, who had been 
watching when it occurred, said, “I know, he called Jim a goddam 
Polack.” 

Mr. Brown looked at Tom, “Don’t you ever say that again and, 
Ellen, don’t repeat that kind of language. And, Tom, where did 
you hear such language?” “Well,” said Tom defensively, ‘Vhen 
I was coming home from school at lunchtime Bob Jones was 
yelling that at a boy.” “Who is Bob Jones?” asked Mr. Brown. 
“He’s the boy whose father is the janitor of the Odd Feltows, 
Buflding. He’s the biggest boy in my room,” replied Tom. “||jow 
look, son, good people do not say things like that. If yon want 
to be like a janitor’s son, all i%ht, but, if you don’t, you stay sway 
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from that kind of boy and don’t let me hear of you using bad 
langu^e again.” “Fm sorry, dad, I didn’t know it was so bad.” 

When they got up from the table, Tom hustled oflF to work on 
his arithmetic before his favorite radio program began. Later, as 
he turned on the radio, he heard the announcer offer to send a 
detective badge to every boy who sent in three box tops of Mealo 
cornflakes. Tom asked his mother if they had Mealo, and she said, 
“Yes, you have it every morning,” and Tom said, “Well, I need 
three box tops.” 

About nine o’clock Tom was in his pajamas and ready for bed. 
His mother came upstairs to inspect him. “Go back and wash your 
arms up to your elbows and use the brush.” When he came back 
to his bedroom, Mrs. Brown tucked him in and said, “You’re a 
nice dean boy now,” and kissed him good night. 

Suppose Miss Crane knew aU this and more about Tom Brown. 
Suppose she had similar information about other pupils in her 
class. Would it help her? She probably would feel a need for some 
way of interpreting this information so that she could use her 
knowledge about her ptmils to do better teaching. We can give 
some hints of the kind of interpretation that might be useful. 

’ Miss Crane was right when she said that the children learn much 
that she does not teach them. She might have added that she 
teaches them many things unknowingly. The learning that goes 
on in school is only a part of a child’s learning, and even thi^art 
is influenced by many things that happen outside the school, l^us 
Tom’s learning o f arithmetic in school was influenced bv his 
parents’ attituae toward his success in arithmetic and toward his 
‘ studying arithmetic at home . 

Suppose we analyze Tom Brown’s day, a typical day in the 
life of a typical ten-year-old boy, to see what he was learning and 
how he was learning it. For this analysis we shall need a few simple 
principles of learning— principles generally agreed to by people 
who have made a special study of the learning process. To under- 
stand Tom Brown’s leamh^ we do not need a complicated and 
controversial learning theory. 

The basic principle of learning is that h uman beings tend to seek 
pleasant an d satisfyin g experien c es and t o avoid unpleasant exp^ 
nences . Therefore^ey learn to do the thmgs whidii’ prove to be 
pleasant, and they learn to avoid things which prove to be un- 
pleasant. Further, the most general method of learning to get what 
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one wants is by imitating the behavior of those who appear sac - 
cesstul in seektn|y similar goals., 

Withrfiis simple view of learning we can account for the learn- 
ing behavior of children in the great majority of learning situa- 
tions in which they are placed. We can also predict the learning 
behavior of children in most situations. We cannot account for the 
finer differences in rate and quality of learning among children, 
which requires a greater refinement of learning theory than we 
need in our discussion of social status and learning.^ ^ 

Tom has to be reminded to wash his hands before every meal 
and at bedtime. He is punished slightly by having to postpone 
eating for a few minutes and by having to make special trips to 
the bathroom. Hie is rewarded slightly for washing “up to his 
elbows” by his mother’s good-night kiss and her calling him “a 
nice dean boy.” This is pleasant but not suffidentiy so to estab- 
lish firmly the habit of washing. It is to be expected that Tom will 
learn slowly to keep himself dean; the punishments are not heavy 
for dirty hands, and the rWards are not great for deanliness. Not 
until fifteen or sixteen when Tom will want to make a good im- 
pression on the girls will he learn to keep himself dean. At that 
time deanliness and neatness will be pleasant to him because they 
will win the approval of girls. Then, we can be pretty sure, his 
mother will marvel at his care of his hair and his nails and she will 
wonder how the mirade came about. 

There is punishment for being late to school in tihie form of con- 
finement to the classroom durmg recess while the other children 
are out playing. Therefore, Tom is not often late. 

Arithmetic is Tom’s best subject. Doing well in it brings him 
many rewards. He wins approvd from his teacher; his lateness is 
excused as soon as he says he had to go back for his arithmetic 
workbook; his father praises him because lie is ahead of his dass. 

For stopping to chat vrith a girl at recess Tom is immediately 
punished by the taunts of the sixth-graders who are just older 
than he and whom he admires and imitates. Tom is beginnii^ to 
learn that bo37s should have nothing to do with girls. Not only 
does the school pot girls on one side of school to play and bo3rs on 
another, but the boys who have learned to spurn girl»companions 
taunt Tom whenever he is found talking to them. Part of this 
lesson having been learned, Tom refuses to walk to school with 
his sister. 

^ All nund>ered footnote* are grouped at the end of the text, by chapter*. 
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The boys just older than Tom can make life pleasant for him 
with their approval or punish him with their disapproval. They 
can permit hm to hang around their gang activities and to play 
sometimes in their games, and if he behaves like them he has a 
better chance of being accepted. Therefore he is impressed when 
he hears a group of older boys calling another boy a “goddam 
Polack.” His suspicion that there must be something not altogether 
right about the boy who is called a Polack is confirmed by his 
fathe^^tement that Poles are ignorant people — ^not yet Amer- 
icans.phe principal sources of reward in his life — ^his parents and 
the boys just older than he — agree; and he unconsciously learns 
their attitudes toward PolSIJ. 

His father does not agree with the boys on the rightness of 
calling certain names, he discovers when his father punishes him 
for sajdng “goddam.” Tom already had inklings of this before. 
He will be punished for using certain kinds of language in his 
parents’ hearing, but he may actually gain some prestige with his 
associates by using this same language.^[f^ must learn to adjust 
his language to his audienc^ 

Saluting the flag is an empty action for Tom, He gets little 
pleasure from it. V^en he joins die Boy Scouts, however, there may 
be some ceremony about the flag and Tom may be rewarded by 
approval of his parents and of other children when he stands with 
Im troop and salutes. Or he may see soldiers marching past the 
fl^, and the next time he salutes the flag he will feel a uurill be- 
cause he is behaving like a soldier. 

Tom is not learning much music. Nobody praises him at home 
for singipg. The other boys do not sing. The songs are not inter- 
esting, anyway, except “America, the Beautiful.” He Ulces this 
song. It is easy to sing. Probably the rhythm gives him pleasure. 
What is more, this song marks the end of the music period, which 
is itself a reward. Tom will always like “America, the Beautiful.” 

. For his skill at football Tom gets an immediate reward from 
Ar bflber l)oys. He 'will practice passii^ and kicking for hours, 
ileveloping more and more skill, because every improvement will 
rewarded immediately. If Tom were awkward or puny, his 
eflForts at football might bring him ridicule from his peers and he 
might smp learning. By being better than average in strength and 
size, he no doubt go on pla3dng football, and it will be z 
source of great pleasure and satisfaction to him. 
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Tom leams without any difficulty the rules of football and the 
other games that he plays. The game of marbles, which he plays 
every spring, has many complicated rules which are no bother 
at all for Tom to learn. Yet he has trouble with the rules of gram- 
mar, which are no more difficult. Tom leams complicated rules of 
gtmes because he is rewarded for so domg by the otlher boy s. Miss 
"Crane would be astonisbed at the rate at wmch l orn would learn 
rules of grammar if she could find a way of rewarding him as 
highly as his age-mates can reward him. 

Tom leams things largely because he has cemin inner needs 
which demand satisf action, and because of the approval and dis- 
approval of his narentt. ids teacher, his age-n^tes. and those 
^ghtly older than h e. These are the principd sources of reward 
am punishment 03ier children learn things the same way. 

Tom is what Miss Crane calls “an ordinary boy.” What about 
the others? There is “that Jones boy,” for instance. 

A Lower-class Boy Finds His Place 

Bob Jones is one of the younger of nine children. His father is 
janitor for the LO.OJF. Building, the largest office building in 
town except the bank building. It has offices for doctors, dentists, 
iusurance agents, the Federal Farm Security Agency, etc., and on 
one floor is the assembly hall. Mr. Jones keeps two of his sons 
busy cleaning the builduig. The Joneses live in Boxtown, one of 
the poorest sections of Hometown. 

Boxtown’s houses are run-down. There are no lawns, and no 
effort is made to paint or keep the houses in repair. Most of the 
houses are small. The people of Boxtown have a bad reputation in 
the community. Accordmg to common report by those on the 
“right side of the railroad tracks,” a Boxtowner is lazy and shift- 
less and without ambition. The county welfare worker told the 
members of the Women’s Qub that most Boxtown girls get into 
trouble because they have no standards. She also said that Boxtown 
boys are often arrested for stealing from the local merchants. 
“Their parents are worthless,” she said, “and would rather go on 
relief than work.” 

One frequently hears about “the Jones boys.” They are always 
gettmg into scrapes. Mr. Jones drinks rather heavily, and this may 
be the reason for his nickname, “Corky.” 
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When Bob entered school, the teachers made such comments 
as, “Well, here is another Jones. Will they never stop coming?” 
The teachers expected little from Bob, and they didn’t get much 
but trouble. Now in the fifth grade. Bob is twelve years old, hav- 
ing repeated two grades. He is big for twelve and strong and he 
can, or at least everyone thinks he can, lick any boy in the school. 
To his classmates he is all that is tough, fearless, and independent. 
To himself he is just doing what he has learned from his older 
brothers — ^he knows how to look after himself. 

Bob doesn’t want to go to school nor does his father want him 
to go. What he wants is to earn money. But the school law says 
school until fourteen. Maybe next year he can get a special permit, 
like all his brothers, and get a job as a delivery boy for a grocery 
or drugstore. Bob does not do his homework unless he does it in 
the detention room after school, to which he is sentenced fre- 
quently for some infraction of school regulations. 

Most of the bo 3 rs in his room learned about sex from Bob, who 
can tell some lurid and sometimes quite incomprehensible stories. 
Bob’s language is imitated, too, by the boys. This special knowl- 
edge gives Bob some status amon^ the boys, but during the next 
year he will lose a lot of that as the children’s parents begin to 
point out what a worthless fellow he is. Tom’s father, for instance, 
told Tom that he shouldn’t use such language as “goddam” unless 
he “wanted to be a janitor^s son.” 

When Bob becomes undesirable socially as well as inadequate 
scholastically, school will be too uncomfortable, and he will try 
everything to avoid going to school. The school authorities will 
give in, saying it is no use trying to stop him from being a truant, 
and will issue a work permit; and Bob will start on an earning 
career. 

B qb.inutates his brothers and his father in dress ai ^speech. If 
he dmm3r3iied ha overalls and wear hfe one"pur ofgood’j^ts 
to sdiool his brothers would make life miserable for him. He will 
quit school and go to work as soon as possible in order to get 
some money in his pockets and be able to buy things and do 
things like his brothers. Thus life will become more satisfying 
JO hun. 

Bob Jones threw dods and stones at Joe Sienkowitz, and Joe 
^ed home a scared boy. Miss Crane wondered about him. 
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A Polish Boy Learns to Be an American 

The Sienkowitz and other Polish families have a different repu- 
tation in Hometown from that of the old American Jones family. 
The welfare worker, for example, has a good opinion of most of 
the Polish families. When one of the Sienkowitz boys got into 
trouble over a minor affair and appeared in court, she came to 
his aid. She said that his family were poor but honest even though 
ihey were foreigners. She told the judge that the Sienkowitzes had 
a neat litde house in a section of the town which was not too good 
but where people lived weU-behaved, respectable lives. All the 
Sienkowitz children were sent through school. The family was 
ambitious. By hard work and careful imitation of the Americans 
they looked up to, they had moved from the edge of Boxtown, 
where all the immigrant Poles first live, to a region of small houses 
surrounded by small lawns with vegetable gardens in the back 
yards. No Sie^owitz had ever been on relief. 

The Sienkowitzes go to the Catholic church. None of tlie Jones 
family belongs to associations or churches. Joe’s father belongs to 
the Polish-American club and to the Moose. He wants to join the 
Elks as soon as he can afford it, but first he wants to pay for the 
lot next to his house. 

Joe is getting used to being chased and called names. It happens 
every day at noon and sometimes in the afternoon. They ^dn’t 
do it, though, last year when Joe’s older brother was around. Joe 
has two older sisters and two older brothers, one of whom is now 
away at the State University where he has a scholarship. This 
brother, Peter, was the state’s best high-school football player and 
is sure to become an All-American. When Pete was around, Joe 
didn’t have to worry because Pete was known to have caught 
some of the boys and paddled them once when they called Joe 
names. Pete is big and strong, but Joe is thin and sensitive. He is 
the baby of the family and having older sisters makes him all the 
more a baby. The Sienkowitzes are poor — ^the father works in the 
factory, and one of the older girls works in the factory too. 
Sometimes Mrs. Sienkowitz goes out as a deaning woman to the 
homes of the better families in town. Joe doesn’t work though; 
all his spare time is spent in learning to play the violin, an hour 
in the morning before school and at least a couple of hours after 
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school. Joe doesn’t mind spendinp' his time this way. His family; 
praises hma, and sometim^ at scnool he plays Ht the assSnbly. 
Beside it means that he doesn’t have to go through the tortures 
of being jeered if he tries to play footbsdl with ms schoolmates. 

Sometimes Joe thinks of his brother and daydreams about beat- 
ing up all the other boys, but he has often heard from his mother 
and sisters and from Pete, too, for that matter, that he must not 
use his fists because they might get hurt and interfere with his 
violin playing. Joe’s violin teacher is Polish too, and Joe is his best 
pupil. Next summer, the teacher is sure that Joe can get a scholar- 
ship to the special summer camp for musical children where he 
will get more instruction. Someday — well, who can tell — ^but 
some^y, Joe will be a great musician. It means, though, practice, 
practice, practice. Once the music teacher took Joe to Chicago to 
hear Jascha Heifetz and the Symphony Orchestra. Now Joe can 
see himself standing with his violin before the great crowd, shin- 
ing in the bright lights, playing his violin, and then applause, 
shouts, and encore after encore. It is a long way from being a 
“godd^ Polack” and it is worth the “practice, practice, practice.” 

A Ne<2m> Gnuc- Is Taught Her Place 

As Miss Crane looked out the window of her classroom after 
school, she saw one of her pupils go off sedately by hersdf. 
Katherine Green was a good student. She was a nice girl — ^“some- 
one,” she thought, “that anyone would be glad to have as a friend 
except that she is a Negro.” Katherine’s isolation worried Miss 
Crane a great deal because there didn’t seem to be anything she 
could do about it. Of course, in any activity which she directed 
she always saw to it that Katherine took her place, but that did not 
seem to make it any better. The pupils were not nasty to Kath- 
erine — they accepted her as a fellow student but not as a fellow. 
Nor were all the teachers as concerned as Miss Crane about 
Katheriitt and the other Negroes. 

Once K^erine went to a school choir practice where they 
were dhoosing soloists for a program. Katherine could sing beau- 
tifialfy for a tai-year-old and she was far better than the others. 
But me was not chosen because the teacher in charge didn’t think 
“it would look good” to have a colored girl sing in front of the 
choir. Some excuses were made to Katherine, but she knew, ^e 
never tried to take part in school activities again. 
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Katherine’s father is a skilled worker in the factory, makes 
good money, and has qmte a good reputation in the factory and 
in the town. 

Hometown was a kind of a way station on the Underground 
Railroad which took escaped slaves out of the South before the 
Civil War. Hometown is proud of this part of its history, and 
there is no great amount of discrimination against Negroes. 
Though one might not say that the Negroes are subordinated, it 
is true that the people of Hometown do not just know what to 
do about them. The feeling about Negroes in America is for the 
most part too deep-seated to allow tal^g them as equals without 
any differentiation. This feeling is enhanced whenever the people 
of Hometown have contact with others, especially people from 
the South. So the Green family and the four or five other Negro 
families who have been in Hometown for two or three genera- 
tions stay together. 

The Greens and most of the other colored families live in neigh- 
borhoods which are considered to be nicer than the region where 
the Sienkowitzes live. Only one colored fatoily lives in Boxtown. 
None of ICatherine or her family’s friends associate with this 
family, for they say, “They are no better than the white trash 
down there.” Katherine and her pla3nnates often visit a near-by 
town where “there are a lot of colored kids to play with and you 
can have a good time.” Altho ugh K atherine accepts and has ad- 
justed to her social isolation by 't^thdrawing from the white chil- 
dren who surround her, she still actively se^ companions among 
Hot own people “when they are the rigtit lond.^ 

' 'T ‘he men in the Ne^o faihilies usushy acquire a special skill 
and get good jobs and five most respectably. Most of the children 
go to high school and some then go on to college or to the larger 
cities around to get work. As children they play together in their 
own little groups. Sometimes the boys excel in sports for the 
school and again they are respected ramer than accepted. 

As Katherine left the schoolyard she was not being snubbed by 
the others. They did not purposely ignore her. She just did not 
belong to any or their groups. Whrii she reached home there were 
some older and younger Negro children with whom she flayed. 
This, close contact with older children, plus the responsibility she 
is given in the home, makes Katherine seem much more mature 
than other girls her age. Because there are no other Negro childrra 
her age and not many who are younger, Katherine always has tio 
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ralfp. her part in the activities of older children. If Katherine ^ows 
np to be liVe rhe. older girls and boys of her group, she w ill expect 
a^ind of equality of opportim i^ in economic affairs biff no 
aai ve partidpati^ with wlut^ otEer* words," she hull liS ve 
leaTh ed to do weU what JivMte p eope' do but within the Negro 
group.^ 


An Upper-class Boy Learns He Is Different 

Miss Crane saw Tom Brown walk away from school with Ken- 
neth Peabody. At the football scrimmage Miss Crane would have 
noticed that Kenneth did not seem to “fit in” well with the group. 
Kenneth was home for the Thanksgiving vacation period from a 
private preparatory school in New England. He was the son of 
Hometown’s best lawyer who was the receiver for the town’s 
largest industry. Kenneth had gone to Hometown’s school for 
the first four grades but then lus father had sent him away “to 
get a more suitable education.” 

Except for the fact that Kenneth, or “Ken,” as he was called 
by his fellows in the public school, had worn fancier clothes, he 
had always been “one of the boys” when in school. Others had 
admired him because he was always able to supply equipment for 
their various games and activities. 

A difficulty arose this afternoon when Keimeth objected to the 
way the others were playing football. They were not abidmg' by 
the rules. Kenneth’s school had teams for each “form,” and they 
were taught the rudiments of football. The Hometown boys 
played football as they imderstood it, and the rules developed as 
new problems came up. Sometimes they asked older boys to 
settle their problems and they then learned the correct way, but 
when they had to solve their own problems they resorted to 
eiqiediency with much shouting and some show of temper. But 
here was one of their old pals who wanted the game played his 
way. It did not matter to them that it might be the right way, it 
was just that this boy who had gone away to a private school 
wanted his own way. E^ach play resulted in some argument and 
Kenneth often was a third side. Fiually, in di^;ust, Kenneth went 
home and the other boys were pleased. 

None of the boys connected Kenneth’s behavior this afternoon 
directly vnth his having gone away to schooL They had listened 
to his tales of the good times at ms school— the pillow fights in 
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the dormitories, the great amount of sports, the trips the school 
went on, his teachers, some swell, some funny, some severe, but 
all different from their own. They heard, too, of the weekend 
Kenneth spent with his roommate’s family at their home on the 
sea and how he had gone sailing and horseback riding. These were 
glimpses of a new and wonderful world, comparable only to 
things they had seen in the movies. It was a life they all longed 
for— all except Bob Jones, who, meeting Kenneth on the street, 
jeered, “Well, how is little fancy pants?” and imitated an affected 
walk, wiggling his hips from side to side. 
r Kennedi Peabody is being rewarded by his family for wearing 
nice clothes and speaking proper English. As soon as he is old 
enough to suffer from the disapproval of his Hometown age- 
mates for his fine clothes and upper-class ways, his parents remove 
him to a private school where he finds a new group of age-mates 
who dress and speak the way his parents want him to <kess and 


Even at the early age of ten or twelve, these children all were 
traveling different pat^ in life. The school, with its common Jife, 
brought most of them together and gave them a common expe- 
rience and a common literacy. But, as Miss Crane knew, the pre- 
scribed social lines of the community fell upon them and even 
influenced their learning in school. What a given child learned 
not in Miss Crane’s power to deteimme. S he could try to 
trach them all tlie same things, but they would not learn the Kuhe 
things. ^ 

’’ Tfe of the major factom in the choices made for these chil- 
drra by their parents and teachers, in the choices they make for 
themselves, and in the things they learn in school and elsewhere 
js their smtos in the somety in which they livei We propose to 
^lore the maze of social status in America to see how it is re- 
lated to education and to the develojanent of boys and gids. 



CHAPTER II 


American Status Systems 


Aix Men Abe Born Equal, But — 

Tom Brown and the other children of Hometown are taught that 
in America all men are created equal. They are told by their 
teachers and they read in their history books that our country is 
a great democracy where eveiyone is just as good cs anyone else. 
Despite the teachers and the history books, most of us know diat 
what they say is not stricdy true. When speakers from the pa- 
triotic societies tell the school children on Memorial Day that we 
have a constitution which is dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal and that this means everyone in America is 
of equal rank, most of us feel that, the speakeis are telling only part 
of die trudi and that something more needs to be said. 

tha|-. Ameriy^ children are not equal and that they 
qcQ-'p y ^i ffer^t md unequal statuses. In the present chapter we 
wmexamine the kinds ot status tound in American communities 
and locate the children and their families in these statuses. We will 
then have part of the knowledge necessary to understand what 

S children have to learn to fit themselves to American life, 
societies everywhere, no matter how primitive or modem, 
recognized methods &r distributing power, |)restige, and 
status among their member^When the social scientist places |he 
ample primitive and the jiiodem complex societies of the world 
m a range which extends from a pole of absolute equality to the 
odiesr extreme of complete inequality, a number of things become 
aiqarent. The most ample tribes, like the Ausiraliftt i aborigines 
m<i some nf the ^prerfean In dians, more closelv approach the 
j^moc catic and eanalitarim ideal^ whfie the more co^mplS~an3r 
modernTrocieties temd to cln^r nearer the pole of meqnaliiy,.. .^ 
There are reasons for this distriliution. m t^e fiim: place, die 
simple communities have much less power and prestige to dis- 
tribute. They have a smaller and more easily handled populatimi. 

i6 
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They are less in need of positions of leadership. Their people are 
more alike and there are fewer problems of fitting diverse and 
often opposing groups into compact communities. In order to 
achieve integrated action it is less necessary to develop social 
hierarchies which place a few men over the many. The division 
of labor in many of these simple democracies recognizes differ- 
ences only between men and women and older and younger 
people, and it is only among these groups that there are inequali- 
ties in power and prestige. 

The more complex societies, with their problems of relating 
large populations, of integrating complex technologies with their 
task of getting different people such as technicians, skilled and 
less skilled, tradesmen, professional men, and the members of 
different religious and ethnic groups to collaborate, must inevit- 
ably create places of administration and power which acquire 
prestige and permit a few men to occupy superior positions over 
the multitude who are beneath them in power and prestige. The 
evidence' for the relation of social complexity and rank is over- 
whelmingly strong from aU the studies made on the more ad- 
vanced, nonliterate societies. A strfidng example of the inevit- 
abiliiy of rank in modem soci^es is the case of modem Snviftt 
Kussuk The ideology of communist Russia is democratic and 
equalitarian. Everyone is a comrade and everyone has equal rank, 
but the system places the commissars, generals, and other func- 
tionaries of the governmental, economic, and party hierarchy 
above the ordinary citizens. In giving individuals these positions 
the society thereby unequally divides power and prestige among 
its people. 

Since rank is present in all other complex societies and since the 
United States is one of the most complex of modem civilizations, 
it would seem likely that rank should be present in this country. 
The most casual, critical glance provides ample evidence that we 
are no exception and the scientific problem quickly becomes one of 
finding out what kind of social meiarchy we have and of deter- 
mining whether we have one or many forms of social status. We 
have researches which have been conducted in the East, South, 
and Midwest on this problem, supplemented by more casual ob- 
servations there and el^where in the United States, which provide 
us with some of the answers to this question and the necessary 
understanding of our social system to answer these questions. 
Such knowledge permits us to see the demands of our sodal 
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?)rstem and how the system rewards and punishes those who fit 
into its various parts. We will look at our American social 
system, which largely controls our behavior, much as we would a 
complex maze in which animals leam to behave. In such a syst^ 
we must be taught to leam our way around as we grow up if we 
are to live normal lives and to behave normally as adults. This 
is trae for all the Tom Browns, Katherine Greens, and Joe Si^- 
kowitzes of our society. Growing up consists in learning how to 
behave, and le a rning howTo b ehave means yquirihg the prop er 
fSpomes m the b ^erie s of rot^T idmul i which compose our 
soSuTord!^! — -- ' 


Class in Yankee Cmr, Deep Sooth, and Midwest 

At the outset we can say that these studies of communities in- 
dicate that the American status system is not one but a variety of 
hierarchies. They include caste , class, hierarchies like the factory,, 
cj^piflph. and school, and t m^uall^ ranked ethnic j po d^n mority. 
groups. Before we turn to tlie eviuence let m say what is meant 
by each of these terms. . 

^ systems of rank are status systems in which there are in-- 
fgnor and supenor positions. Certain forms crosscut the whole 
Kiciety. 'iThis means that the community is divided into several 
social layers and everyone has a place in one or another of these 
layers. Other hierarchies segment a society, including some of the 
people and disregarding odiers, ordering part of the life of the 
group but not all of it. For example, a school hierarchy includes 
a superintendent, principal, teachers, and students among its 
statuses. Only a part of the life of the community is included, and 
only a part of the life of each individual who is in a given status 
is controlled by the school hierarchy. Tom Brown the smdent is 
also Tom Brown the son, the brother, the pla3nnate, and one of 
the children of the community. The status “student” is in the 
school hierarchy, which is a segment .of the total ^rstem. High or 
low status in the school hierarchy docs not necessarily imply high 
or low status generally in the whole com mu nity. 

On the other hand, when we speak of the upper, middle and 
lower (dasses of England, we thereby include everyone and all 
the life of the community. Oass and caste are systems of tank 
which crosscut he community and mcdude everyone. Social 
hierarchies, such as the factory, the school, the church, the asso- 
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ciadons, and similar institutions, are segmentary and include some 
and exclude others. Et^c group, aggregates of intlividnak in 
die community who ^e socially organized hy a variant social 
Edition trom die usual one, may or may not he ratiks d in-super iar- 
yid inferior positions. In the United States we tend to place “for- 
eigners" in places of inferiority. 

present in a community when people are placed by the 
vamS^f the group itself at general levels of inferiority and 
superiority and when the highly and lowly valued sjnnbols are 
unevenly distributed among Sie several levels. Sorial imohility in 
a class system permits an individual during his lifetime to move up 
or down through the several social strata. A man may be bom 
lower-class but in time climb into the upper ranges of the society, 
although ordinarily a person staj^ in the class into which he was 
bom. Class rules ^o permit an individual to marry outside his 
own level as well as within his social group. A man or woman can 
marry above, below, or in his or her level. A dass stracture, then, 
is flexible,'and there is always movement in it. 

Oiste. found in many parts of the world in addition to India, 
is a rank whiVh rlaRgjfifM ; all the people and al l 
pf die sQciety -Like a class order it unequally distributes the thmgs 
which are prized and those not wanted. But here the resemblahce 
between caste and class ends. Where class approves of outmar- 
riage . caste prohibits it. A man miust marry in his own caste, for 
the rules forbid and custom punishes marriage outside the caste. 
There is another major distinction between the two: whereas 
class positively sanctions and rewards efforts to climb from a 
lower social level to a higher one, caste disapproves and punishes 
such behavior. The rules of caste demand that an individual be 
bom, live, and die in one caste. 

In the American communities studied and reported on in this 
and the chapters which follow, a class system and other hier- 
archies, such as economic and political ones, are found. In some 
a caste S5^tem was reported present. Before discussing these sev- 
eral rank orders, let us briefly describe each of the communiti^. 

Yankee Qty is a New England community of about 17,000 
population. Although formerly a shipping center, it is now an 
industrial dty whose chief manufactures are ^oes and silverware. 
The town is one of the oldest in New England. While poss^sing 
a number of ethnic groups, its dominant social tradition is Yankee 
and what is called Old American. The several ethnic traditions are 
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being modified to fit the older Yankee one. The society is stable 
and the social change which occurs is comjjaratively slow and has 
not disrupted the established system. 

Old City in the Deep South also is stable and possesses an old 
tradition which has been slow to change. It is a town of over 
13,000 and is the market center for the cotton counties which sur- 
round it. Its population is over 50 per cent Negro. It is nat»an 
industrial community and possesses few individuals who are not 
Ameiican-bom. 

Hometown in the Midwest is a small town of a litde over < 5 , 000 
people in one of the states not far from the Mississippi River. It 
is a market center and has a few important industries. Like all 
midwestem communities it was more recently founded than 
Yankee Qty and Old Qty. Its life is stable and settled. A number 
of ethnic groups are among its inhabitants. 

These communities are not mere satellites or suburbs of a larger 
city; they have a life of their own. Their people feel that they 
run their own affairs and identify their lives with their town. 
There are certain variations in the social hierarchy but basically 
the class levels are similar. The New England community has tiurep 
social classes, upper, middle, and lower. • 

Each class is redivided into higher and lower levels. The same 
is true of the Deep South. Midwest shows less dear class differen- 
tiation than towns in the South and East, but the general outline 
is similar. The status terms used here refer to socid levels recog- 
nized by the community. They have no moral implications. It 
must also be stressed that the several levels are something more 
than economic categories; they indude all aspects of the lives of 
the individuals at each level. Particular emphasis is placed on tiie 
kinds of oiganizations to which individuals belong, and in general 
their way of life. 

Since me class structures of these three communities are similar 
and because the Yankee Qty dass characteristics are more fully 
documented, to save time we will use the data from that com- 
munity for ^ dass description. 

Yankee City 

The name applied to the upper dass of Yankee City is HBU 
Streeter. The term refers to a ^higher dass part of town.” The 
name of the upper-upper dass is “old family.” An upper-upper 
man believes tumself to be a gentleman, and his wife knows that 
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she is a lady. These convictions ordinarily carry a security which 
people impart to their children along with a pride in their family 
background and the illustrious lives of their forebears. The upper- 
upper people are separated from the lower-upper by knowledge 
of a lineage in which high social position in Yankee City can be. 
traced back for several generations. This aristocratic lineagfe, 
which is traced through me father and mother but preferably 
through the father, is given the name of “old famly” when the 
members of a class are identified and separated from the lower- 
upper and upper-middle classes. The upper-uppers ordinarily live 
in large and well-conditioned Georgian houses which are along 
Hill Street or in extensions of Hill Street. The houses of the 
upper-upper and the lower-upper classes, which are the most 
important symbols of high status, are the most ejtpensive in 
Yankee City. The two upper classes pay hi^er rent than the 
classes below them. 

The upper-uppers are professional men or proprietors of the 
larger business and industrial enterprises — the highest brackets in 
the occupational hierarchy. 

The old family group comprises but 1.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation, has many more women than men, a smaller proportion of 
young men and women than any other class, and a higher propor- 
tion of old people. They marry later than any of the other five 
classes. There are many maiden sisters and unmarried daughters 
living in the old houses who seem content to mamtam the old 
homes and gardens and carefully nurture the family traditions 
while their brothers and other kindred go elsewhere to earn a 
living or gain renown in their professional careers. 

The HiU Streeters attend the Episcopal and Unitarian churches 
and conscioudy avoid the Catholic churches and such Protestant 
ones as the Methodist. The minister of one of their churches must 
be a strong man and of the right class il he is to mamtam his own 
ideas. He continually feels strong social pressure to say ‘^e right 
thmgs.” No man could long keep his pulpit who preaches a social 
philosophy antagonistic to the prevailing one of his parishioners. 
It is possible for him to say thmgs in ms pulpit which are con- 
sidered “a bit daring,” but to do this he must have made strong 
afSrmations which have classed him as a minister with “good hard 
sense.” 

It ^ould be remembered that the ranking of churches in the 
United States varies regionally and locally within the major areas. 
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Tn the Midwest and the South it is the Holiness and Pentecostal 
churches which are filled with the lower classes. In southern com- 
munities the Methodist churches are often preferred by the local 
elite, and the Congregational church sometimes is ranked as 
socially superior. 

In Yankee City the upper-upper people participate in associa- 
tions which are social clubs where topics of interest to the group 
are discussed. Such interests include history, biography, science, 
the ritud objects of the house and garden, and outdoor activities. 
The upper-uppers join with the two classes below them to give 
charity to the lower groups but refuse to allow these recipients 
to be members of their charitable organizations. They thereby 
effectively subordinate the takers of their gifts who cannot return 
these favors and who feel and are felt to be unworthy of admit- 
tance to these “organizations of the people who live in the big 
houses on Hill Street.” 

In Hometown the distinction between old and new families is 
not clearly drawn. The town is too small and too young for such 
distinctions. The Peabodys are clearly members of the upper 
classes in Hometown. When one leams that they are referred to 
as “one of our fine old families” and that Mr. Peabody inherited 
his wealth and his prestige from his father who had a substantial 
inheritance from “the first Peabody,” we know that they are at 
the top of “the small-town aristocracy.” Scrutiny of the charac- 
teristics of Tom Brown’s family reveals that they are not. Later 
we shall see that they have most of the characteristics of the 
upper-middle class of Yankee City. 

The lower-upper person in Yankee City (his class makes up 
1.6 per cent or the population) is without a recognized line^e 
for Yankee City since his family is socially “new” and in the 
final sense of the word he does not “belong.” He feels this and 
must compensate for it, for example, by living in perfect houses 
which are famished with the most antique of antique fumitare 
and surrounded by perfect gardens. He tries to give the best par- 
ttts, to own the finest cars, or become the best in a pardcular 
sport or in some other hobby, or beconne highly recognized in the 
arts or in some other form or social accomplishment. He continues 
to try to reach the top, but he can never quite succeed for his 
juries are his own competitors and those who hold the plac^ 
above him. Furthermore, the game is stacked against him ance 
he has never had and can never get the one card he must have 
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above all others — gg nrie Jbirth . Only several generations of living 
can remedy this matter for him. This he knows, sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes unconsciously, but refuses to admit. His 
struggle goes on, for after all it is better to advance slightly, or 
maintain his place, than to go down and feel the ridicule of those 
of his own class and the mockery of those who are his social 
betters. He recognizes himself as a gentleman, but he knows that 
he is not completely accepted as one by those who “really count.” 

The upper-uppers are strong supporters, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, of the right wing of the Republican party, but their 
convictions are tempered with some skepticism about the reasons 
for their beliefs, and their “liberal education” has made them 
aware of other points of view which their secure social position 
allows them to express but not to feel. The lower-uppers are 
emphatically Republican by vote and by deep conviction; so too 
are most of the members of the upper-middle class. Those of the 
lower-upper class who have rebelled from the rule of their elders 
are anything but Republican, preferably radical, but these young 
rebels reverse the position of their elders to demonstrate their 
freedom from the hateful rule of an inferior upper class which 
their fellows have accepted in practice. 

The lower-upper class shares the old Georgian houses with the 
upper-upper class. Their houses, like those of die old families, have 
their own lineages which, by the very listing of the names of their 
occupants, tell a story of superior status and of better living. If 
one cannot have a family with a lineage one can buy and main- 
tain vdth proper respect a house which has a superior one. 
Furthermore, one can buy a house which is on Hill Street, whose 
very name S37mbolizes social superiority and fine living, which 
places one at least geographically near and, it is to be hoped, 
socially “near^’ the old families. Such hopes as these maintam a 
behavior which, in the generations that follow, ultimately places 
these new families in the maturity of time among the old families; 
and in retrospect these present ancestors will rise in the memories 
of coming generations from new families to old families. Some- 
times, to make sure of this, their successors will actually dig up 
tiieir bones since they are now those of an “old family’s” ances- 
tors and remove them from the more common cemetery and 
place them in a “better location” in a graveyard where the better 
people bury their dead. When the sons of their offspring perform 
this symbolic tadc they will follow the simple precedent not only 
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of those of their own class but of those families in Yankee City 
which now feel securely placed among the other old families. All 
the old families of today were the new families of yesterday. 

The upper-middle class, comprising 10 per cent of the people, 
is a superior group of Side Streeters (they are said to be at the 
side of and not on Hill Street) and are sometimes thought of as 
“Homevillers.” Sometimes the highest of the upper-middle class 
people may be pleasantly surprised by being classed as Hill 
Streeters by those of less knowledge in the lower classes. The 
upper-middle class is not fully “socially acceptable” to the two 
upper classes, but its people are said to be “the good people” and 
“the respectable people.” The manners and tastes of its people are 
not fully developed in the class sense. There are subtle distinctions 
in its speech and deportment at the dinner table and elsewhere 
which the subtle eye of an upper-class Yankee, particularly if she 
be a native, will notice imme^ately. In their behavior wim those 
above them, there is a certain giving of precedence by the mem- 
bers of the upper-middle class, there is a masked deference to the 
words, beliefs, and precepts of the superior classes which helps 
these middle-class people to gain social accepmnce in the larger 
associations of the upper classes, such as the Women’s Club. They 
are sometimes felt to be “a little vulgar” and not always sure of 
“how to do the right things.” Not all of this class are mobile; 
many of them are content, and “these good people” are often the 
respectable community leaders who are “the salt of the earth” to 
all classes. This is so because, to their inferiors, “they don’t put on 
airs” and, to their superiors, they are “soimd and thoroughly 
dependable.” 

The great majority of the homes of this class are medium in 
size but some are large. The upper-middle people are laigdy 
Yankee, with a sizable representation of the Irish and a scattering 
few of other ethnic groups, such as the Jews and Italians, 
marry later than any class below them and at about the same 
age as the lower-upper class. 

They belong to the Protestant churches and not to the Catholic 
churches. They join such churches as the Congregational, Baptist, 
and Christian Science, but not the Episcopal or Methodist. Most 
of their children go to the local high school, and only a few of 
the more socially ambitious parents send their children to prepara- 
tory schools. 

The Browns of Hometown clearly fit into the upper-middle 
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stratum. They belong to the right kind of associations, live in the 
right part of town, and Mr. Brown is a leading businessman in 
the community. Mr. and Mrs. Brown do not belong to the social 
clubs of the Peabodys, but they do belong to some of the better 
civic organizations which include people like the Peabodys. 

The upper three classes, which compose about 15 per cent of 
the population, look upon the lower-middle members as “respect- 
able” but “belonging to the masses.” Some of them are Home- 
villers but “the little people” of that area. They are Side Streeters 
who are in the kinds of organizations where “you never see them.” 
Those who are below them know they are Side Streeters and not 
Hill Streeters, despite the fact that the lower classes often place 
the members of the upper-middle class in the Hill Street group. 

The lower middles (28.4 per cent of the total population) are 
felt to be the top crust of the lower half of the society by those 
beneath them, by those above them, and by themselves. The 
lower-middle class people live in medium- and small-sized houses 
which are not in the best condition, and are located nearer “the 
wrong part of town.” Their houses are worth far less than those 
of the tihree classes above them, but still they are worth consid- 
erably more than those of the two classes below them. Their 
property holdings are also far below the upper three, but again 
they are well above the lower two classes. They are employed in 
large numbers in the retail stores. 

This class has a smaller percentage of Yankees than any of the 
classes above it. The lower-middle class people marry younger 
than any of the classes above them and older than either of the 
two classes beneath them. They belong to the Protestant churches 
but not to the two Catholic churches. 

No class above the lower-middle belongs in significant numbers 
to fraternal organizations or to auxiliary associations; in fact, 
these classes avoid such organizations. But the lower-middle class 
membership is significantly high for only these two types of asso- 
ciations. There is here a sharp break in the kind of participation 
the classes below upper-middle enjoy in Yankee City. Further- 
more, all the classes above lower-middle are members in signifi- 
cantly high numbers of charitable organizations an<C social dubs, 
but the lower-middle class and the other two beneath it are ex- 
cluded from or avoid such associations. 

It is in the lower-middle class that the increase in number of 
arrests is first noticeable. They account for 8 per cent of the 
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arrests of Yankee City. This is four times as much as the upper- 
middle, but only one-third as much as the upper-lower class. The 
juvenile arrests are far higher than those of the upper classes and 
much more like those of the two lower classes. It is in the lower- 
middle class that such organuations as the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to ChUdren and the truancy ofScers are able 
to take effective action in the control of children and to interfere 
with the role of the parent in the family system. 

The members of the upper-lower class are always grouped with 
the masses by those above them, by those below them, and by 
themselves, but they are seldom called “Riverbrookers,” for they 
are above them. They are the largest class, having 33 per cent of 
the population. 

Half of their houses are small and less than one-seventh in good 
condition. The great majority of the upper-lower class are semi- 
skilled workers, and over 80 per cent are above the level of un- 
skilled labor. 

The upper-lower class has a greater percentage of etiuiic mem- 
bers and a smaller percentage of Yankees than any other class in 
Yankee Qty. Only the lower-lower class mavries younger than 
tiae upper-lower dass. It has the smallest percentage of Protestants 
and is the only class which shows a preference for the two 
Catholic churches. Only the lowest class has a higher rate of 
arrest than the upper-lower. 

Joe Sienkowitz and his family would fit into the upper-lower 
class were they in Yankee City. They are mobile ethnics who have 
dimbed out of Boxtown (Riverbrook in Yankee City). While 
they are poor and “Utde people,” they are not at the bottom of the 
sodal heap. 

All other dasses look down on the lower-lower dass. Its mem- 
bers, before all other dasses, are of the masses. They are River- 
brookers (“from across the tracks,” or “Boxtowner,” or their 
equivalent). They are “at the bottom” of the lower classes. The 
lower-lower dass people live in the poorest houses in Yankee Qty 
and in the “worst areas” in the community. More of their houses 
are small and m bad condition than of any other class. Their 
houses are located in areas which are considered the worst in the 
community. They pay their rent by the week and less than all 
other classes. 

Over 60 per cent of their people are laborers. More of them are 
unemployed than aU other dasses. 
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The lower-lower class, with 26 per cent of the total, is the only 
one which has more males than females, and it leads all others in 
number of children. It marries earlier, has a larger percentage of 
juvenile members, and more married people than omer classes. In 
Yankee City its people prefer the Catholic churches, the Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist, and Baptist churches, and they avoid the 
Episcopal and Unitarian churches. They join and avoid associa- 
tions in about the same way as the upper-lower class. 

The lower-lower class is easily the most vulnerable to police 
interference; 65 per cent of aU the arrests in Yankee City are from 
this class and about 1 1 per cent of the members of the lower-lower 
stratum have been arrested. About one-third of the arrested in- 
dividuals are adolescent. Its family life is more disturbed by the 
police and its parents are more coerced by the private associations. 

The Jones family have all the characteristics of Riverbrookers. 
The Boxtowners, the Riverbrookers, and iheir like are found in 
all American towns; and in most communities they are concen- 
trated in areas which have names indicating lowly status. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the several superior and 
inferior classes of Yankee City, with new and old HiU Streeters 
at the apex of the hierarchy, with the Homevillers and Side 
Streeters in the mediate statuses, and the Riverbrookers at the 
bottom, show a recognition, even if democratically disguised, of a 
rank order in their lives. Each da® in Yankee City is an evaluated 
way of life in which the several parts tend to conform in value to 
the general place of a class in the rank order. The class order of 
Yankee City is a system of interconnected statuses which sys- 
tematically places the thousands of individuals who live in it and 
thereby provides these individuals with a coherent way of life. 

The Peabodys, in an upper-class status, the Browns, in the up- 
per-middle class, the ethnic Sienkowitzes, in the upper-lower, and 
the Joneses, in the lower-lower class, all belong to the white race 
and are socially placed by our class order. But the life of Katherine 
Green and the lives of the other colored people of Hometown 
are controlled by another powerful status system which socially 
isolates and subordinates them. We must postpone consideration 
of their problems until a later chapter. 

Soiah 

The class alignment of the whites of the Deep South is amilar 
to that of Yankee City. The rural cotton economy places greater 
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stress on rural occupations than industrial ones. The top two 
classes are an “old aristocracy” (upper-upper) and people who 
are “aristocratic” but not “old” (lower-upper). Below them is an 
upper-middle class who speak of Aemselves as “people who should 
be upper class” and are referred to by the upper class as “nice, 
respectable people” and by some of the lower-class people as 
“folks with money.” 

Those iu the lower-middle class sometimes call themselves “we 
poor people”; the upper class say they are “good people but no- 
body,” and the lower class say they are ‘Svay high ups but not 
society.” The lower classes are classed as “poor whites” and “no- 
count lots” by the upper and upper-middle classes. The upper- 
lower people speak of themselves as “poor but honest” as com- 
pared with the “shiftless people” below them. The lower-lower 
say they are “people just as good as anybody,” but others are 
likely to refer to them as “pore white trash.” 

Midwest 

In the Midwest also the class system is present but, as said pre- 
viously, not quite so definitely marked as in the Deep South 
and in Yankee City. Several other midwestem communities have , 
been observed, and tliere are indications in each of a number of 
social layers. There are definite upper, middle, and lower classes 
in each. Perhaps the best evidence at present does not come from 
the scientific studies so much as from novels such as those written 
by Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, and Booth Tarkington, 
which have interpreted the social life of the towns and cities. 
Lewis clearly marks several social strata in his novels Babbitt and 
Dodsworth when he describes the social life of Zenith. In Babbitt 
he describes Babbitt’s efforts to develop social contacts with the 
McKelveys and the attempts of the Easterbrooks to raise their 
social level to that of the Babbitts. Babbitt and his wife failed to 
get into the social cliques of the McKelveys, and the Easterbrooks 
are not successful in their efforts to climb into Babbitt’s group. The 
McKelveys are “new rich in society,” but they are not as high as 
the Eathome and Dodsworth, families who are “aristocracy and 
old family.” Babbitt is the successful upper-middle class business- 
man, and Easterbrook is the less successful lower-middle class 
businessman. The Dodsworths are products of eastern colleges. 
Babbitt and McKelvey of the state university. The workingmen 
of Zenith are below me level of the Easterbrooks and their like. 
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SocaAt Class in the Forty-eiqht States 

The questioii must have arisen in the reader’s mind about how 
general this system of ranking, found in the above communities, is 
throughout the United States. Is it to be found in the Far West 
with all of its emphasis on one man being as good as the next? 
Is it true for all parts of the South and the new parts as well as 
the old? Is it in large metropolitan as well as rural areas? And if it 
is elsewhere in the United States, what are the comparative 
rankings among classes who occupy the same relative positions? 
Would an upper-middle class Midwesterner rank equally well in 
Deep South and Yankee City? It is with these questions that we 
will now be concerned. 

The size of the c om munity, the region in which it is located, 
Ae rapidity of growthu the type of jrrowth, andjdie "degree^ to 
wfiSh te_plderj gaditions have he ld are potent factor s in the 
stre ngth and power pf the A ,i;nCTica n class order . Let us see how 
eacK contributes to this type of system found in the several com- 
munities of this country. We will first examine the question of 
size. All large American cities have their social registers and Blue 
Books which separate the “people who count” from all the rest. 
All of them have their areas which are “the wrong side of the 
tracks” and others believed to be “the better districts.” This much 
is clear with no further inquiry. The novelists contribute further 
evidence. Several modem novelists have described part of the class 
system of Philadelphia with its top “Main Line” and the several 
strata below it. We remember how in Kitty Foyle Kitty did not 
many the man she loved because the social distance between 
them was too great and could never be bridged. Boston’s Brahmins 
and the other higher classes have been carefully analyzed in such 
novels as John Marquand’s The Late George Apley, H. M. Ftd- 
ham, Esquire, and in William Dean HoweU’s The Bise of Silas 
Leghorn. 

Similar indications of class differences in cities in other parts of 
the United States could be given. A more careful semtiny of the 
material, however, indicates that there are decided differences in 
the class system found in smaller cities and towns. The inhabitants 
of the smaller places view their community as a whole. An in- 
dividual knows or “someone he knows” knows everyone in town. 
A man’s background cannot long remain unknown, and almost 
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everyone is socially placed. This is much less true in the great 
metropolitan areas. Here a family can move from one section to 
another and establish new social connections without everyone’s 
knowing that they have raised their social status. On the other 
hand, social contacts are less easily made for the same reason and 
consequently the problem of raising the family’s status is in- 
creased because it frequently is impossible to make the proper 
connections with the people above them. 

A large city is much more developed and has a greater variety 
of people in it than a small one; the social differences are much 
greater and it seems likely that the lower-class people are further 
removed from those at the top than the same social level is in a 
small town. The different class levels tend to associate more with 
their own kind, but the intercomiections of the several layers are 
not so clearly marked as in the small city where everyone’s knowl- 
edge about everyone else tends to place people socially and re- 
strict the possible range of their class participation. 

A town or city which has been recently established and had a 
rapid growth in population has not had the time to establish a 
stable social system. The state of flux prevents the formation of a 
definite class order. An upper-upper class built on the foundation 
of lineage is impossible. Consequently a lower-upper class founded 
on new wealth striving for old family recognition and prestige is 
impossible. An upper-middle class and a lower-middle class may 
develop, but no clear demarcation is likely between them, just as 
it is unlikely that there will be one between the lower-upper and 
the upper-middle. The keystone of the stable class structure that is 
firm and resistant to destructive forces is a strong, old family 
society at the top. Therefore, very new cities and towns, old 
towns with recent growths which have inundated the original 
population and broken its social system, and old communities 
which by growth have changed their ethnic composition are com- 
munities which have a more open and fluid system of power and 
prestige. 

A brief survey of a few of the cities and towns in two regions 
of the West wiU illustrate this point. On the West Coast, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles are h%^hly contrasted. Los Angeles has 
had the most rapid development of any of the great cities of the 
United States. It has grown from a town of 6,000 in 1870 to a 
community of several million. Most of this growth has occurred 
in the last twenty years. The original social system and its car- 
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riers have been destroyed. The rapid technological, economic, and 
social changes combined with the conflicting cultural background 
of people from the South, Midwest, and Far West have kept the 
status system in flux. The older Spanish-American status hierarchy 
clings to its distinctions. The early Anglo-American population 
has largely lost its social traditions and the new unstable Holly- 
wood society with its so-called “caste distinctions” bears a closer 
resemblance to the occupational hierarchy of a factory than to a 
class order. All the elements of class are present except social 
stability and maturity. 

In contrast, San Francisco is a more settled and stable com- 
munity. It has grown more slowly and its population and social 
shifts have occurred within the social framework early estab- 
lished. The upper classes are more clearly demarked. Tim is less 
true for the metropolitan Bay District which surrounds the city 
itself. 

The Califomia large towns and smaller cities conform to the 
same rules found in dhe two large cities. Small ^ble co mmun ities 
tend to have more marke d s tatus dismcaons. TThe small towns 
wHcITservice a large rural area which have had late industrial 
development maintain a status hierarchy that is easily observed. 
The new industrial communities do not. 

There are even more marked differences between old and new 
communities in the East and South, since these areas have had lime 
to develop more closely integrated social systems. On the whole, 
the small c ities an d large towns of the Dee p South and 5Jew Exig- 
^d have a more cleSTy defined cla« order tiwn those inLtte 
l^d west and Far West.-Their old families tend to be more re- 
^ected than those from die other areas of the United States. A 
Chicago upper-class family, recognized as at the very top in that 
area, is felt to have made a good marri^e for one of its sons or 
daughters if the young person marries into an upper-class Bos- 
tonian family. The prestige of Harvard for the “sons of successful 
men” in the other areas of the United States is founded not on its 
scholarly worth alone but upon the solid strength of the aris- 
tocratic Boston and New England families who attend it. The 
club system for the young men in the university reflects the class 
system of their elders. There are not many wealthy New York 
families whose sons have sufficient social prestige to be acceptable 
to such organizations. There are still fewer wgibles from other 
parts of the United States. The “newly rich” and the “socially 
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prominent” of Chicago, Kansas Qiy, and Detroit who go south 
and east to buy old mansions and estates recognize the superiority 
of the eastern and southern class system and try to play the 
hardest social game where the rewards are higher and more 
stimulating to the daring. 

The rural areas of the United States, composed of working 
farmers, seldom make dear distinctions of rank between the socid 
levels. Today, with easy transportation available, the people in 
rural areas tend to be dependent upon the larger communities 
around them for their social distinctions and to fit into such a 
pattern. 

^ In brief, the small cities in the oldest regions with the least 
social change in their histories tend to have the most dearly devel- 
oped class orders; the youngest areas with the greatest social 
change have the least dearly developed sodal dasses but the 
chance of social mobility are greater. 
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Social Mobility — Going Up and Coming Down 


How TO THE Grade 

The two most important factors of a class order, we have said, 
are upward and downward movement for an individual or a 
family and marriage above or below the class of the individual. 
This creates a fluid condition in the social hierarchy that may be 
‘‘open” and make social mobility easy or it may be “closed” and 
mobility becomes difficult. Wealth, income, and occupation are 
important factors in our class system, yet the possession of great 
wealth,'' a large income, and a highly placed occupation do not 
ensure such a fortunate individual the highest class position. They 
are important symbols of prestige and arsenals of social power, 
but by themselves they are not sufficient to give their possessor 
certain top position. On the other hand, they are sufficient to 
prevent him from occupying one of the lower rungs of our social 
ladder. 

A man may be the head of an important factory, have a large 
income and bank account, but he may not necessarily be a mem- 
ber of the upper class of his community. The first generation of 
a wealthy f arnily is usually not in the highest class. It is necessary 
for an individual and the members of hS family to acquire other 
symbols of prestige and to participate on the basis of equality, or 
partial equality, with members of the higher classes. Some of the 
symbols necessary include the acquisiti on of outward persoiial 
“beKaVlOi mdudlfig^liiaimers, etiquette, and speech habits w;hich 
gS cflforced by inward ammdes and values which ha^ become^ 
Jjabitual to ttie individual. Otner n^essaiy” symbols are a personal 
“Sid a fairuIylinVlrOnmenr^ symbolize higher position. These 
include houses, fmrniture, and similar symbols of status to increase 
the strength of his claims to higher position. 

All this means that a jujc^ti ile personas money must be translated 
into a way of life which excesses high status. Such behavior^ 
not sufficient, smce, to be rated at the top, it is necessary for him 
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to participate in clique, associational, and often family relations 
before he is securely placed. These conditions are of greater 
importance to a woman than to a man. A man is more often for- 
given his manners than a woman her etiquette. Wealth is not the 
only elevator whose power can be used to establish social position. 
Talents of all kinds which a re highly prized raise their possessor’s 
position and m^e it possible for him to acquire the omer neces- 
sary symbols and to establish the relations essential to participation 
in the higher social ranks. A talent for music, singing, painting, 
acting, writing, or athletics, as well as many other activities, gives 
the in^vidual prestige in his own profession which may he trans- 
lated into socid position. A rise may or may not be accompanied 
by the acquisition of wealth. 

Taxent and Occupational Mobility 

A young woman of Yankee Qty of upper-lower or lower- 
middle class parentage had an ability to write fragile, extremely 
lyrical poetry. She early received recognition from the critics, 
and her verse was accepted by the better poetry magazines. The 
increase in her income was much less than that of many of her 
age-mates who had become secretaries to businessmen. She never 
achieved economic independence by her writing, but always had 
to do more menial jobs for her support. The poetic talent gave her 
direct relations with a number of people of social prominence 
who admired her poetry. These relations gave her an opportunity 
to learn how to behave and to increase her participation with 
her “social betters.” Marriage to a member of New York’s upper 
dass entrenched her as a permanent member of the upper group. 

An artist who quickly made a success as a writer for the popular 
magazines and thereby greatly increased his income easily con- 
verted his money into “better living” and in time was accepted 
by people much higher in the social scale than the lower-class 
position to which he was bom. But his large income did not give 
him the same high social acceptance as the young woman who 
came from lower levels than he and made no money by her 
talent. On the other hand, a member of an old family developed 
a talent for writing cheap fiction, filled his pockets with money, 
and in so doing added to his prestige and was accounted a clever 
fellow. Talent in all three of these cases was important in elevating 
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the social position of the possessor — ^to the first, income was of no 
importance; to the two latter, it was of considerable importance. 

Occupational mobility in a hierarchy such as a factory, school, 
or church usually contributes to the general social advancement 
of a man and his family, but this is not always true. A teacher 
came into the Midwest from the outside. His family could have 
been little better than lower-middle class. While teaching, he 
continued his college work and after a number of years he ad- 
vanced through the school hierarchy to the superintendency of 
the city’s school system. During this time he and his wife had 
lived modestly and knew few people. When he became superin- 
tendent, he met the members of his board, among whom was a 
man from a lower-upper class family. He was occasionally invited 
to this board member’s home to talk over school affairs. One 
evening he was asked to bring his wife. In their efforts to find a 
common meeting ground the two wives discovered that they 
were members of the same sorority. This gave them common 
identification and increased their feeling of nearness. The superin- 
tendent’s wife in time met the friends of the other lady and was 
invited to join two of her dubs and became a member of her 
clique. In a few years the superintendent and his wife became 
members of the board member’s social set. During this time they 
had bought a “nice house” in “the better part of town,” exchanged 
their furniture for that acceptable to Ae new group, and had 
taken over the attitudes, values, and much of the outward behavior 
of the new social level. Most of this they did without being too 
conscious of it. They had arrived socially in the lower-upper 
class, where they were considered die socid equals of the others, 
and like their new friends they participated, though not as equals, 
with members of the old family level 

Here we have a case of successful mobility in the restricted 
school hierarchy being translated into successful mobility in the^ 
larger class order. The latter success does not necessarily follow 
the former often because the individual or his family may be 
unable to convert his prestige and power within a segmental hier- 
archy into general acceptance iu the class order. 

In a near-by town a parallel case of occupational mobilify was 
observed. A lower-middle class teacher who had come to the 
town had worked his way up to the superintendency. He was 
married when he arrived to a girl whose beauty had attracted him. 
She had come from, the wrong side of the tracks and was of 
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Polish ancestry. Her schooling had stopped after graduation from 
the commercial course of her home-town high school. He had 
been considered a good match for her by her family. His family 
had felt her to be beneath him. When the husband had been 
appointed to the superintendency, the extra money had enabled 
them to buy a new home and to live better. He met some of the 
more important men in the town. He joined the Rotary and made 
speeches at several important events. But, although they met “the 
right people,” they were not accepted. She was under criticism 
for her “crudities,” and he for not knowing how to get along. 
They did not succeed in translating occupational success into 
general class mobility. 

In the same school sj^stem as the first superintendent’s were two 
teachers who were middle-aged, not beautiful, and dressed in an 
ordinary manner. They occupied ordinary positions as teachers. 
These same teachers were acceptable in all of the “right homes” 
because they came from the town’s old families. They received 
a certain deference from the superintendent and his socially con- 
scious wife because they knew the general class situation of the 
two. Here we have a situation often found in school, church, fac- 
tory, and other American segmentary hierarchies. The top status 
in a segmentary hierarchy may be occupied by an individual who 
does not enjoy the highest social position, while a low status in 
the same hierarchy may be filled by someone from a top social 
position. If adequate accommodations are not made by the indi- 
viduals involved, these distortions may result in conflict among 
them. 


Mobility by Education 

Education, as one of the most important elevators, takes a great 
varietjr of forms in helping or hindering social mobility in our 
American status system. The successful college graduate prepares 
himself for a career as “a trained man” and tries to ensure a better 
place for himself and his family than that to which he was bom. 
The career of the scholar, a combination of education, talent, and 
occupation, is often a clumsily disguised success stoiy. 

Alton Danverse was the son of a lower-middle class hardware 
merchant who had a comer shop in a New England industrial 
town. He was a younger son whose older brother terrorized himu 
He clung to his protecting mother and, encouraged by her, turned 
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to his studies. As he grew to adolescence, he collected Indian 
relics with a boy from a near-by city. To both of them it was an 
escape from harsh reality. In their hunt Saturday afternoons they 
met a well-known archeologist from one of the great eastern 
universities. Alton became an informal assistant to the professor 
on his field trips. When he graduated with only a B average from 
the local high school, the professor got him a scholarship to his 
university. 

During his four years at college Alton had little social life. He 
knew socially none of the yoxmg men who were in the dubs and 
fraternities, but he met a few of the younger sons of llie Brahmins 
in his dasses in Egyptian archaeology. They often sought his 
company and his notes just before examinations. At graduation, 
with some small hdp from his protector, he won a research fel- 
lowship and went to Egypt. While on his first “dig,” he met the 
daughter of one of the more powerful New York families who 
was taking a Grand Tour. She was not beautiful. In fact, she had 
been referred to as the ugly duckling of the family and had been 
reared so carefully that she was said to be a prude. Alton’s lack of 
masculinity and aggressiveness and his almost feminine ability for 
light conversation at the personal level appealed to her. "I^en 
they later met in New York, they saw much of each other and 
three years later became engaged. This occtured after some pro- 
test from her parents. Alton meanwhile had been appointed in- 
structor in the Department of Oriental Studies. Alton ultimately 
was accepted by her family. Through his wife he met the mem- 
bers of the old families. Alton was with them but never of them. 
Later in his life his three daughters were not counted as Danveises 
but were reckoned in the mother’s family line. They all made 
successful marriages at the social level of meir mother. 

Alton Danverse had succeeded in translating successful educa- 
tional and occupational mobility into elevation into lower-upper 
class status. His children did not fall to his own level. Like Alton 
Danverse’s rise, t he so cial mobil i^ of most people is usually pro - 
pelled bv a variety^dFSctoS ' HSlpersoi^ habits w er e paiSy 
responsibLrrdf El s acc ep^ ce as a h usban d^ whic h coniS buted to 
his ultimate rise in die aa^T uSanlrv . TTEe sbcid acuJvst ^olS ^ 

aHe to select wnat tactor is most poweHuL "buFs ometunes it is 

- 

'TCnomer favorite mobility route is through good works. This 
occurs at aU social levels. A man makes money and the family 
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translates this into better living. His wife gives to charity and 
interests herself in worthy enterprises where she participates with 
people above her. From the restricted and limited “internal” 
participation in charity organizations, she extends her relations 
with those who are above her, and her activities include most of 
the things they do. Churches and associations are used for these 
purposes at aU levels from the lowest to the highest classes. If 
mobility is successful, the steps taken move from church or lai^e 
association which has representatives from all social levels to 
smaller and more restricted associations over to cliques which 
have only the intimate friends of the higher people in them. 


Sex and BEAtrry 

Beauty is often a powerful factor in elevating the social position 
of' Wfimen and sometimes of men from lower to higher social 
rungs. It has contributed to the statistics of more women marry- 
ing up than men. Beauty may be thought of as a word which 
directs our feelings in two ways. It is often associated with 
stimulating sexual interest, and it is thought of in an artistic con- 
text which helps disguise its sexual meaning. 

Mary Dodowsky was a Polish beauty. Her father and mother 
were laborers in a shoe factory. At sixteen, after an afFair with an 
older man of some prominence in the community, she took the 
$300 he gave her and went to New York for a career on the 
stage. Her long legs and firm breasts and clean-modeled face 
appealed to the casting director of a swank night club. He liked 
her both for his chorus and for himself. After two years in the 
chorus, during which time she was kept in the director’s apart- 
ment, a talent scout from Hollywood saw her. She had a screen 
test and spent a weekend at Atlantic Qty. The talent scout said 
she had great possibilities and gave her the money to pay her way 
to Holl3rwood. When she returned to the apartment, she packed 
the expensive wardrobe tiie director had bought her and left for 
Hollywood without saying good-by to her protector. The talent 
i»:out came on the next train because he had once had a minor 
threaten him with charges based on the Mann Act. 

For two years Mary Dodowsky was mauled by Hollywood, 
but her stril^g beauty almost alwa)^ worked to keep her sup- 
plied with a man who was financially responsible for her. One day 
the owner of a large chain of picture theaters came to the lot 
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where Mary had a role as an extra. He spoke to her and said he 
thought she had screen possibilities. He asked her to come to see 
him. Mary’s beauty had given her sufficient experience with older 
men to teach her how to act when she saw him in his private 
office. He was not young and was afraid of old age and death. 
She made him forget his age. During their ripeniug intimacy she 
was skillful in eliminating the embarrassments older men some- 
times experience under such circumstances with younger women. 

Mary was given training for the stage, which prepared her for 
the increasingly important parts she was getting and for acting 
her new role as the lady of the house in a Beverly Hills mansion. 
In time Mary was starred. She never acted well before the camera, 
but her behavior in her new home was excellent. After a number 
of rebuffs when her protector attempted to introduce her in Holly- 
wood outside the motion-picture society, Mary persuaded him to 
divorce his wife and marry her. They then moved to Long Island 
where he built a magnificent mansion. Mary bore him several 
sons. She gave to church philanthropies and contributed liberally 
to the better charities. Despite this and their efforts to become 
one of the Long Idand group, they were not accepted. After an 
humiliating experience, they went back to Hollywood. Here they 
occupied a top position as celebrities in the Hollywood hierarchy. 

Mary’s career of beauty is a story of both success and failure. 
She gained her goal of money and fame and lost her bid for social 
success because it was said she was not acceptable. During Mary^s 
rise to stardom, Elizabeth Dryden, from an old New York family 
and a famous beauty even before her coming out party, came to 
Hollywood. At that time she was married to a man in New York 
who was of her own social status. Gossip columns carried hints 
of a coming divorce. She was seen with the same prominent direc- 
tor who had been her escort in New York before she came to. 
Hollywood. Their friends said that the gossip was unfair, and 
tibey declared that the love of the two was most idyllic and that 
the lovers showed great course to bow to the demands of love. 
After each had secured a divorce, they were married. Elizabeth 
had been starred in her first picture. Despite the gossip which a 
few called a scandal, her eastern friends continued to visit her and 
her husband. Only a few of her former husband’s friends broke 
with her. 

Elizabeth Dryden was said to be respectiffile and she was ac- 
cepted. Her moral behavior did not interfere with her rise in the 
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HollyTvood occupational hierarchy. Mary Dodowsky was not re- 
spectable and was not fully accepted. Further analysis reveals 
that Mary Dodowsky was considered vulgar and her manners 
synthetic. On the other hand, Elizabeth Dryden was felt to be a 
lady. The basic difference bet ween the two women w^ the 
social level trom which they stertedr Theheautv of each provided 
the power for increasing her prestige. Mary’s beauty carried her 
a greater distance than Hizabeth’s, but Mary had a longer distance 
to go. She never reached her destination. Elizabeth had no distance 
to go in class position. She merely moved up in the motion-picture 
hierarchy. Mary’s beauty was powerful enough to permit her rise 
from the bottom of our society to where she was near the top. 
Her “vulgar” background was too heavy a weight for her beauty 
to lift over the find class barriers. 

The Social Rise of Flora Belle 

The history of Flora Belle tells how apparent frigidity gives 
some women die necessary equipment to climb all of the long 
route up rather than being stopped by emotional attachments to 
men they know on their upward journey. Her climb to the top 
was achieved by the use of beauty as a stimulus to attract men of 
higher status followed by astute manipulation of the social groups 
in which she participated. Some have said — they were her later 
friends — ^“It shows what education can do.” OAers — ^they were 
her onetime friends but present enemies — replied, “It’s all accord- 
ing to what you mean by education.” 

Flora Belle is a beautiful woman. When she was a high-school 
girl and walked down the street, her well-formed figure was a 
cause of much comment and occasional whistling when she passed 
the boys on the comer. While such attention annoyed her, she 
felt disappointment when no one gave her this mark of sexual 
approval. Flora Belle has reddish-brown hair, beautiful fair skin, 
large brown eyes, and small features. She is about five feet, three 
inches tall, slender but well developed. She is often described or 
complimented as the “Vivien Le^h” type. 

Flora Belle was a leading light of the high-^chool crowd. In her 
senior year she won academic and social honors in school and was 
“engaged” (going steady) with the most promising boy in town. 
Flora Belle went on to college, for which all her family sacrificed 
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as did Flora Belle herself; money was borrowed from the bank; 
and Flora Belle worked summers. 

At college Flora Belle quickly found that she was not going to 
be rushed by the better sororities. Only the socialites got bids to 
the good ones. She determined to stay out of the poor ones be- 
cause joining them would keep her down all the time she was in 
college. 

Flora Belle was elected to all the student organizations as a 
representative of the “Barbarians.” In these organizations she dis- 
creetly cultivated the friendship of the girls from the better sor- 
orities. By the end of her sophomore year die was in a clique of 
sorority girls but maintained close connections with the socially 
powerful girls who were not in a sorority. By this time she was 
a leader of the nonsorority girls. In her junior year she was asked 
to join one of the most important sororities. As soon as she was 
initiated and not before, that is to say, when she felt socially safe, 
she snubbed her old friends in the nonsorority group and cam- 
paigned against a girl, who formerly was her best friend, in an 
important school dection. 

Flora Belle successfully used this cold-blooded method of up- 
ward progression the rest of her life. When she entered a new and 
socially higher group, she continued her relations with the older 
and lower one until such time as she knew she was secure with 
the leaders of the new top group. She then dropped the old and 
lower group and, with the aid of the leaders of her new clique, 
formed friendships with girls at a still higher leveL In time she 
dropped those who had aided her but not until she was certain of 
her new position. In other words, she kept one foot securely on 
the step below until she was sure the foot above could carry her 
social weight at this higher level, then she raised the backward 
foot to a step still higher and thus continued her upward journey. 

During the summer vacation after graduation. Flora Belle was 
notified of having been accepted for a teaching position in Old 
Qty. She went as soon as possible to Old Qty to get a place to 
live. She canvassed the various places where schoolteachers lived, 
but carefully picked the house in which her new school principal 
lived. During her first few months, she spent most of her social 
life witii the other teachers, playing bridge and in discussion 
groups of one kind or another. Ruth Watson, the principal, took 
Flora Belle along with her to some entirely different kinds of 
social affairs. The parties to which Ruth had entree were the upper 
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and upper-middle class affairs, because of her contacts with the 
school administrative and P.TA. people. By midwinter of the 
first year, most of Flora Belle’s social life was with these people 
and little of her time outside of school was spent with her fellow 
teachers. 

Flora Belle was a great success at parties — she had a ready 
wit and was charming, especially with men. Her attitude toward 
intimacy with men was cold. She confessed to Ruth Watson, 
“Well, a fellow takes you out and you go to a nice place and you 
have a good time and then he expects a little loving, so you’ve got 
to give it to him. I don’t get a kick out of that sort of thing.” She 
never betrayed sex interest in any man who courted her. She 
made all of them feel uneasy and a little ashamed. They believed 
her unattainable and therefore highly desirable. 

Flora Belle soon “gave up for good” her home-town boy friend 
as she was keeping steady company with Bill, handsome upper- 
middle class son of Lawyer Ramsey, chairman of the Board of 
Education. After her first year in Old Qty it was generally under- 
stood that Flora Belle and Bill would soon be married. It seemed 
that Flora Belle was much in love with Bill, but to Flora Belle 
as to other girls in her set in Old City Garnet Ainsley was the 
most eligible man. 

Garnet Ainsley was bom in Old City. He is a member of an 
old plantation family. He is in his late forties and lives in his 
father’s old colonial home. He and two sisters inherited a small 
fortune. Garnet’s older sister lives in the fashionable section of 
Memphis. He is a member of the best clubs and coxmtry clubs. 
Garnet Ainsley has all the characteristics of a “refined, southern 
gentleman.” 

Early in the autumn of her second year in Old City Flora Bdle 
was invited to a dinner party at the home of Mr. Matthews, one 
of the city’s leading business men. The “best people” of Old Qiy 
were titere and Flora Belle was escorted home by Garnet Ainsley. 
During the autumn Garnet Ainriey had a couple of dates with 
flora Bdle, although she was most often with Bill Ramsey. 

During the Christmas t^cation, Ruth Watson visited a sister in 
New Orieans. The day after Christmas Flora Belle appeared 
without warning saying that she was just on a visit. However, 
Flora Belle remarked castmlly that she had heard Garnet Aindey 
was in town. Ruth had not been aware of this and arranged that 
they all get together. Garnet Aindey took Flora Belle to a grand 
New Year’s Eve party. 
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Back in Old City for the winter. Flora Belle had more frequent 
dates with Garnet, Soon Flora Belle was wearing a diamond that 
was the talk of the town. The remainder of the school year Flora 
Belle and her family were aU frantic— corresponding, telephoning, 
and visiting — ^to get the Bennett home remodeled for the wedding 
in June. 

After her marriage. Flora Belle entertained a group entirely 
different from the one she ran with the previous year. One of her 
former friends, a teacher, said, “I don’t see how Flora Belle can 
be so indifferent. I didn’t think she would.” And then she showed 
her resentment — “If it were not too mean. I’d tell people in this 
town how her mother, who was a wretched orphan, was brought 
up by some not very nice people. Wouldn’t many people lift their 
eyebrows at that?” 

Flora Belle even ignored Mrs. Matthews, at whose home she 
first became acquainted with Garnet Ainsley. In one instance 
Flora Belle said that she “could not afford to invite Mrs. Matthews 
to this dinner party as she did not fit in.” 

Shortly after the birth of her second child, Flora Belle wrote 
to Ruth, “Garnet gave me a set of stone martens and I feel like 
Mrs. Richbitch when I wear them. Some friends have invited me 
to spend a week in New Orleans in January. I am planning to leave 
the babies, husband, and house for a whole week. It will be fun 
if I can stand it.” 

Flora Belle, as her father stated, “has always got what she 
wanted,” and certainly this characterizes her life story. Though 
Flora Belle may not be very happy in her upper-upper class posi- 
tion, her children will certainly be comfortable “at the top.” 

Flora Belle, when looked at objectively, is a hard, calculating 
woman. She is always looking out for a way to climb the socim 
ladder. One gathers from her confession about sexual matters that 
she is cold sexually and that sexual activity is one way and a good 
one to get ahead in the world. Furthermore, she has little affection 
for her children, except as they prove that she is really the wife 
of Garnet Ainsley and the matron in his home. Flora Belle’s life 
is full of maneuvers to get ahead and she views every aspect of 
life from that angle. The teaching profession has been invaluable 
to Flora Belle on her upward path. Perhaps no other profession 
could suit her purposes so well. 

\ It must not be supposed that all social mobility is unashamed 
md purpc^ive and conscious social climbing. Some of it is, much 
of it is not, and some of it is even unwillingly done. The man who 
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makes money because he is interested in his job and finds himself, 
because of his new power and his good works, meeting people 
and belonging to groups he had no intention of knowing is often 
in this category. He may be resisting the loss of his older and less 
well-placed friends and grudgingly accepting the advances of his 
newer friends. The lawyer or doctor who rises to prominence and 
prestige and, because of his new position, is accepted by the asso- 
ciations of his highly placed clients, who no longer frequents the 
society of his lowly placed former friends, is often a man who 
fights being socially mobile. Despite this, the society itself places 
him at higher social levels. 

The few thumbnail sketches given in this chapter illustrate some 
of the more usual forms of upward social mobility. The variations 
on each of these themes are beyond count and almost inexhaustible. 
/ Downward mobility is less easily observed. The facts are often 
j hidden or disguised because the unfortunate participants feel 
I ashamed of them. The most frequent factors are loss of money, 
j loss of place in a school, church, association, economic, or other 
hierarchy which contributes to taking away the individual’s social 
place, refusal to obey the rules of etiquette and morality demanded 
at a particular level, loss of talent, “bad marriage,” ineptness in 
using social rituals, lack of education commensurate with the 
level to which a man is bom, conflict with the powerful people 
in one’s social group (such as clique, association, or church), and 
psychological maladjustments which will not permit proper social 
' adjustment In other words, downward mobility happens to those 
who have not attained a secure position in any social class. 

Upwmd and downw a rd mobuitv are part of the social system 
pi^^dedJ^y a class drag cTThe route up and me route^dE^ ate' 
complex and composed of a vast variety of factors, some of which 
are powerful and, for certain kinds of mobility, necessary— others 
are less powerful and not always necessary. 

The implications of the American status system for education 
are great The remaining chapters of this book will be concerned 
witihi some of the important aspects of the problem. We will see 
how the curricula of our schools often conform to class require- 
ments, how status operates to help or hinder learning, and how 
the teachers and school administrators fit into the caste and class 
sttuctures. We will examine the life careers of several teachers to 
find out what happens to them in such a system. 



CHAPTER IV 


The School in the Status System 


New Social Responsibilities of Education 

It is a t^sm that Ae scho ol system must fit into the machinery of 
>^ ^social order, i The school is a social instimtion: as s 
tution it must 3o its part in making the society “work.” The 
school system in America has developed from a minor cog in the 
simple machinery of the simple society of the early Republic to 
a major set of gears in the complicated machinery of the modem 
social system. 

Benjamin Franklin was the tenth son of a Boston candlemaker. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to a printer. He educated him- 
self by reading anything he could lay his hands on in the shop 
where he worked. All told he had about two years of schooling. 
When he was seventeen years old he went to Philadelphia and 
arrived there with a Dutch dollar and a copper shilling in his 
pocket. Within a few years he was well-established in the printing 
business. With a passion for improving himself and others, he soon 
became a leader in public affairs. In his spare time he studied the 
new science of electricity and soon was sending descriptions of his 
experiments to the Royal Society of London, where they were 
eagerly read by the greatest European scientists. He was commis- 
sioner to France during the crucial years of the American Revo- 
lution. Back in Philadelphia, he aided in the fight to adopt the new 
Constitution which united the thirteen colonies into me United 
States of America. During his lifetime he rose to the highest social 
positions. 

Abraham Lincoln was bom in a Kentucky log cabin, the son of 
a wandering farm laborer. He went to a backwoods school long 
enough to leam the three R’s. Altogether his attendance at school 
did not exceed one year. He grew up in the hills of southern 
Indiana and on the prairies of central Illinois as a rail-splitter, a 
flatboat man, and a clerk in a general store. He educated himself 
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and became a country lawyer. He went into politics. He de- 
veloped a good law practice in Springfield, Illinois. He ran for 
the United States Senate and was defeated by Stephen A. Douglas. 
In a time of national crisis he was elected president. As President 
of the United States he carried the nation through a disastrous 
Civil War, won the confidence of all kinds of people by his moral 
greatness, and died when his task was done, universally recognized 
as a great man. 

Upon these stories and many more like them die youth of 
America have fed their minds. The United States of America was 
the land of opportunity. A whole generation of youth read the 
books of Horatio Alger, which repeated over and over again 
the American doctrine that any boy who was poor, honest, in- 
dustrious, and ambitious was “bound to rise.” 

Equal opportunity to all — that was America’s promise. It was 
on the lips of every preacher and schoolteacher. It was taught at 
every humble fireside. Every businessman, industrialist, and poli- 
tician proclaimed it and believed it. 

The promise was heard in Europe everywhere during the nine- 
teenth century. It was heard by starving Irish bog-farmers, Nor- 
wegian fishermen, the poor in Polish ghettos, German artisans, 
weavers in Lancastershire, Bohemian miners, Italian peasants. It 
was heard on the other side of the world by Chinese coolies and 
Japanese farmers. America — ^the land of unbounded opportunity! 
They came, surging waves of immigrants, for eighty years. Ships 
carried them to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
The railroads carried them west. Ships carried them to New 
Orleans, where they took stem-wheel steamers up the broad Mis- 
sissippi and up the Ohio and Missouri, populating the great 
•Middle West. Ships carried them to Seattle, Portland, and San 
Francisco, where they peopled the cities and cultivated the fertile 
river valleys. 

This polyglot collection of humanity, with diverse folkways and 
physical appearance, became a unified nation in an amazingly 
short time. There was actually more unity among the Irish, Scan- 
dinavians, English, Bohemiatis, Germans, Poles, Italians, Serbians, 
and Greeks in America than there was among the Irish in Ireland, 
the Poles in Poland, Germans in Germany, or Italians in Italy. 
Foreign-bom Americans were largely unconscious of the tie that 
held mem together and united them with native-born Americans. 
But we can see now that this tie was their common belief in the 
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existence of equal and unlimited opportunity which made it 
possible for any person with ability and character to rise in the 
world. “In the United States you can raise yourself up,” they said. 
With one accord they distrusted anyone who preached class con- 
sciousness. They believed in America and so created a society that 
was vigorous and confident of its future. They were certain that 
everyone in America could be sure of a fair deal. 

It was evident to all that America offered equality of oppor- 
tunity, because so many people rose from humble beginnings to 
high plac es. As long as upward social mobility is so common that 
everyone can observe it aU the time, people will believe that 
opportunity is equal and plentiful. If upward social mobility 
becomes less frequent, if the common man sees fewer people rising 
in the world, belief in the existence of equality of opportunity 
fades. In spite of the possible argument that people at the bottom 
of the social heap are bom with less innate ability and therefore 
cannot expect to rise, the ordinary man is apt to diagnose a lack 
of social mobility as a lack of opportunity. 

The social mobility of nineteenth century America has been 
explained by sociologists and historians as due to three causes — 
chea p l and, expandmg frontiers, and expand ing business and 
mdustry. ' ' 

There was plenty of good land to be had at a low price for the 
labor of clearing, plowing, and planting. Little capital was re- 
quired — ^no more than could be saved in a year or two’s work or 
advanced by an ordinary man from his savings. Immigrants, 
younger sons, and disgruntled city workers could always move 
out to the frontier and be sure of a fair reward for hard work. 
Those who were foresighted and industrious could count on 
growing wealthy as the West developed and could be reasonably 
sure of placing their children at the top of the social pyramid. 

Business was usually good, and industry was always growing. 
Great new industries developed: lumber, meat-packing, flour- 
milling, steel, oil — ^then chemicals, electrical products, and auto- 
mobiles — and finally airplanes, motion pictures, and radio. There 
was always room at the top in the ever-expanding industry of 
the -country. 

During that century education played only a small p art im 
promoting sociri mobility. 'x'he eleimentary scnool made pe^le 
literate, l)ut iamny, cnurdSi and communi^ gave young peo|de 
the character which fortified their native wit and made them push 
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ahead. High school and college provided avenues of mobility for 
a few who rose thereby into the professions of medicine, law, the 
minis try, and teaching. But this was a narrow pathway compared 
witih the broad highway provided by agriculture, business and 
industry. 

Socid tnobilitv enntinned to be the outstanding feature of 
Ai^tican snri^ lifp. nn into the twentieth centurv. Although the 
^raatier had disappeared and the good land was all taken, business 
and industry continued to grow. The postwar business boom of 
■1920-X930 may have accounted for more upward economic 
mobility than occurred in any other decade in the country’s 
history. 

But by 1930 a change had come over the pattern of social 
mobility. The preceding few decades had seen marked increases 
in the number of people in the technical and service professions. 
Chemists, engineers, teachers increased greatly in numbers. Any- 
one aspiring to these positions needed general education and 
special skilL Native wit and perseverance were no longer suffi- 
cient. The collapse of business expansion after 1930 put the 
flushing touches on a picture of social and economic mobility 
that was entirely different from the nineteenth century picture. 

The People Turn to Ij)Ucation 

A study of high-school and college enrollments tells what the 
American people did when it became clear that education and 
special skill were needed more and more for social mobility. 
Before 1890 attendance at high school and college was confined to 
less than 5 per cent of the youth of the country. These were 
mainly boys and girls of high social position and economic status 
who were being educated to take the places of their parents, to- 
gether with a few lower-status bojTS and girls who aspired to high 
status and chose to secure this higher status by entering a profes- 
sion. 

The schools and colleges began to grow rapidly during the 
period from 1890 to 1910, and they expsuided with almost explo- 
sive velocity from 1910 to 1930. Within a period of fifty years, 
the proportion of young people attending high school multiplied 
tenfold, and the proportion of young people attending collegiate 
institutions multiplied three- to fourfold. 

Stfll believing that their children should rise and seeing in the 
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secondary school and college the principal avenues of mobility, 
the people sent their children to secondary school and college. 
The American people learned what the people of older cultures 
have learned, that the schools are the social elevators in a harden- 
ing social structure , me Uimese have Imown this and used the 
schools in this way since the time of Confucius. In Europe the 
school system represents a social elevator moving from the very 
bottom of a society to its top and has been used for this purpose 
for a long time. 

At great sacrifice American parents struggle to put their chil- 
dren durough high school and college. They want iheir children 
to “have an easier time” than they have had. They hope that their 
children will secure white-collar jobs. Amfinran p gr^nw 

believe that the best measure of their simcess in this lite, and a 
indication of their deserts in the future life, are tolBe found 
Srt faeTfise*brTaflTrf children in the social scale. 

How THE School Fits dt 

The educational system bears these expectations as it operates 
in our social system. We shall see, now, how it meets these 
expectations. 

The Edmationcd System Is a. Sorting and Selecting Agency 

- T^e educational sys tem m ay be thoug ht of as, an enormous, 
complicated machine for sorting md ticfceting jnd routi ng ch il- 
dre n tiiroug h_..life. Young children are fed in at one eiid to a 
moving belt which conveys them past all sorts of inspecting sta- 
tions. One large group is almost immediately brushed ofi into a 
bin labeled “nomreaders,” “first-grade repeaters,” or “opportunity- 
class” where they stay for eight or ten years and are then released 
through a chute to the outside world to become “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” The great body of children move ahead 
on the main belt, losing a few here and there who are “kept back” 
for repeated inspection. 

At a station labeled “high school” there are several types of 
infection and the main belt di-vides into smaller belts which 
diverge slightly from each other. From some of the belts the 
children, now become youths, are tmceremoniously dumped 
do-wn chutK into the outside world, while the other belts, labeled 
“college prefraratory,” “commercid,” “vocational” roll steadily 
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on. The young people are inspected not only for brains and learn- 
ing ability, but also for skin color, pronunciation, cut of clothes, 
table manners, parental bank account. Strangely enough they are 
not inspected for moral integrity, honesty, or other queries which 
go under the name of “character.” 

At the end of the high-school division several of the belts 
project their human freight into the outside labor market, and the 
sorting machine is now much smaller, housing a few narrow con- 
veyors labeled “college,” “professional school,” and “trade school.” 
The inspectors quickly shunt aside the majority of this small band 
of young men and women into the labor market, leaving a few 
indeed who reach the next station, labeled “bachelor’s degree,” 
which is the end of the machine really, though there is a small 
^tension called “graduate school.” 

/ ' Whatever figure of speech we use, the school system appears 
to be a sorting device with various selective principles operating. 
I n addition to the principle of intellectual ability, there are such 
princi pl es of„selection as economic st atus, so cial class, and social 
pereon^ty. There is little oFno^ection for mori character. 

The Hometown school has already sorted out Tom Brown 
from Bob Jones. Tom will be promoted regularly and readied for 
college. Bob will be dropped as soon as possible. It is not yet clear 
what will happen to Joe Sienkowitz, but it appears that he will 
finish high school and because of his talent his teachers may help 
him to get a scholarship for study of music. There are probably 
two or three other boys in Tom Brown’s class, fully as able as 
Tom, but without any special artistic talent, who will have to 
stop their education at the end of high school because their way 
mto college is blocked by lack of money. 

We can see how much selection takes place by looking at the 
figures for the numbers of young people who reach various levels 
of the educational ladder. Table I gives the number of youth out 
of a thousand who were reaching certain rungs of the ladder on 
two dates a generation apart, 1938 and 1910. The high school is 
mtich less selective at present than it was a generation ago. The 
collet has also lost some of its selective quality tfiough it remains 
a hi^y selective institution. 

Through its function as a sorting agency the educational sys- 
tem is supposed to sift out the people witih best brains and ability 
and to help them rise to the top. Thus tixe school is not only a 
system of education, it is also a system of elections. In America 
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TABLE I 

The ScHOor- xj a Seiec2ting Agencjy^ 


Nximber of People out of Every Thousand Who Reach a Given Educational 

Level 


Level 

1938 

1910 

First year high school (age 14) 

850 

310 

Third year high school (age 16) 

580 

140 

Graduation from high school (age 18) 

450 

93 

Entrance to college or a similar educational institution 

150 

67 

Graduation from college (Bachelor’s degree) 

70 

23 

Master’s degree 

9 

1-5 

Doctor of philosophy 

1-3 



this system of elections is not 100 per cent efficient. That is, it 
does not succeed in selecting all the people with the best brains 
and ability and helping them to rise in the status system. 

Educational Opportunity h Not Equally Available to All 

There are two senses in which we might say that educational 
opportunity is equally available to aU children. We could speak 
of equal educational opportunity if all children and young people 
went to schools of their own choosing as long as they or their 
parents pleased. In that sense we fall far short of providing equal 
educational opportunity and we shall probably never attain such 
a goal. 

In a more limited sense we might speak of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity if all children and young people exceeding a 
given level of intellectual ability were enabled to attend schools 
and colleges up to some specified level. This is the only prac- 
ticable kind of equality of educational opportunity. For example, 
if all boys and girls with I.Q.’s over 100 were able to attend high 
school up to the age of eighteen, and if all young people with 
LQ.’s over no were able to attend college for four years, we 
could say that equality of educational opportunity existed to a 
considerable degree. 

It is possible to investigate the availability of educational oppor- 
tunity in this sense in various parts of the country. For example, 
a study of youth in Pennsylvania was conducted about a decade 
ago by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Amer- 
ican Youtih Commission.® The socio-economic status® and educa- 
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tional history were ascertained for a group of gio pupils with 
intelligence quotients of i lo or above. It is generally assumed that 
pupils with intelligence quotients above no are good college 
material. This group of superior pupils was divided into two 
subgroups on the basis of socio-economic status. Of the upp er 
soci o-econon uc . group, 93 per cent graduated fromTiigh school 
Md^57 p^ cent attended college. Of the lower socio-economic 
group, 72 per cent graduated from high school and 13 per cent 
attended college. Further study of the data in Table II will show 
even more clearly that the group with below-average socio-eco- 
nomic status had relatively less educational opportunity than the 
group with above-average socio-economic status, although both 
groups were about equal in intellectual ability. 


TABLE II 

RsijmoN OF Imtbluoence to Edvcati(»«ai. OppoRTOiary 
(Record of Students With Intelligence Quotients of no or Above) 


Educational Advance 

Socio-economic 
Status Above 
Average 

Socio-economic 
Status Below 
Average 

Total 

Group 


No. 



Per 

Cent 

No. , 

Per 

Cent 

Dropped school at eighth 
grade or below 


0.7 

27 


31 

3*4 

Completed ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh grade but did not 
graduate £rbm high school 


6.2 

69 


105 

1 1.6 

Graduated from high school 
but did not attend college 


36.3 

202 


408 

44.8 

Attended college 


56.8 

44 



40.2 

Total 

568 

100.0 

34a 

100.0 

910 

100.0 

i 


A similar conclusion must be drawn from a study made by 
Helen B. Goetsch* on 1,023 students who graduated from 
Milwaukee high schools in 1937 and 1938. These students all had 
LQ.’s of 1 17 or above. Ttie income of their parents is directly 
related to college attendance, as is shown in Table III. The higher 
the parents’ income, the greater is the proportion who went to 
college. 

The same general result is found in the data of the National 
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TABLE III 

Relation of Parental. Income to Full-time College Attendance of 
Superior Milwaukee High School Graduates 


Parental Income i 

Per Cent 

In College Full-time 

$8,000-1- 

100.0 

5,000-7,999 

y2.o 

3,000-4,999 

72.9 

2,000-2,999 

44*4 

1^500-1.999 

28.9 

1,000-1,499 

^ 5-5 

500- 999 

26.8 

Under 500 

20.4 


Health Survey, which was conducted in eighty-three cities in 
eighteen states during die winter of i935-36.J203£Q4>Pys.wd girls 
qf^^es. smeen to twernty-rfour are classified by family income, 
school attendance increases markedly with increase in family 
income.® 

It might be argued, in the face of these facts, that children of 
families in the lower socio-economic levels do not desire as much 
education as those from the middle and upper levels. Thus, if 
public grants were available to pay the living expenses of all high- 
school pupils who wished to go to school and needed financial 
help, we might still find that more children of the upper economic 
levels were attending school. But there are three lines of evidence 
which indicate that children at the lower economic levels do not 
have aU the educational opportunity they or their parents desire. 
One is the frequency with which “lack of money” is given as a 
reason for quitting school.® Another is the sharp increase in col- 
lege and high-school enrollment that came with the establishing 
of the National Youth Administration student-aid program in 
1935, A third is the fact that there is a substantial out-of-pocket 
cost attached to attendance at a “free” high school. Hand has 
summarized a number of studies on the cash cost of going to a 
public hi^ school. He finds this to average $i 25 a year in several 
cities.^ Students can go to school and spend little or no money. 
But they are then barred from many of the school activities, they 
cannot even take regular laborato^ courses, and they must go 
around in what is to high-school youngsters the supremely em- 
barrassing condition of having no change to rattle in their 
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pockets, no money to contribute to a party, no possibility of 
being independent in their dealings with their friends. 


The Social Functions of the Amstucan Educational System 

In the next chapter we shall see how different kinds of schools 
and different curricula within the schoob are adapted to different 
social groups. Schoob which are selective agencies, schoob with 
different curricula for students with different expectations in life, 
must try to meet the expectations of many millions of American 
parents who want their children to have the kind of education 
which will promote them on the social ladder. It b impossible for 
the schoob to meet all these expectations for all or even a majority 
of parents. Too many parents expect the impossible. They are too 
much interested in one of the functions of the school and perhaps 
not enough aware of other essential social functions which the 
school system performs in our society. The essential functions of 
the school system may be summarized under five heads. 

I. To provide a basis of comrmmcation and a common core of 
traditions and vdues 

In a going society, people must talk the same language, figura- 
tively if not literaUy. They must read, write, and speak words 
which everybody understands, make change in a common cur- 
rency, know and follow the same trafiic rules. More than this, 
people must have common values, symbolized in common litera- 
ture and tradition. They must have common heroes and common 
ideals, celebrated in well-known songs, stories, and pictures. On 
such occasions as a Fourth of July or Memorial Day celebration, 
an American Legion banquet, or a World Series baseball game, 
Americans of all classes must be able to get together and fed that 
they have things in common. 

The elementary school provides thb basb of common knowl- 
edge and common feeling. It teaches the three R’s and it abo 
teaches about Washington and Lincoln. Everybody learns to thrill 
at the words: “Give me liberty or give me death.” It teaches “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “America, the Beautiful.” Always 
through precept and sometimes through practice, it teaches the 
virtues of thrift, initiative, and ambition. 

Tom Brown and Bob Jfones and Joe Sienkowitz are learning 
these things in common. Kenneth Peabody b studying much the 
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same things in his private school, but he is not learning them with 
other Hometown boys and he will always feel imcomfortable at 
affairs where he must adapt himself to people of all social classes. 
He will avoid these affairs, or attend them with mixed emotions. 
Tom Brown, on the other hand, will get a thrill out of such 
affairs when he becomes a man, and wiU revive in himself a feeling 
of comradeship on such occasions with Bob Jones and Joe Sien- 
kowitz, who nave grown up to occupy different social stations 
in life. 

Recently the secondary school has taken on this same function, 
since it has become a school for nearly everybody. Consequently, 
we find a strong movement to “teach democracy” in the high 
school. The secondary school seeks to raise the common level of 
communication so that more complicated and more subtle things 
can be generally understood. This appears to be necessary so that 
men shall be able to solve the increasingly complex problems of 
modem society. 

2. To teach children to •work and live together 

Young children are largely asocial. They have yet to leam the 
give-and-take, the co-operation and competition of adult social 
life. The family alone cannot teach them this. The school is an 
intermediate society between the family and the state which serves 
to train children in the ways of adult social life. In school and in 
play groups, which are a counterpart of school, they leam the 
why and wherefore of moral rules and they come to terms with 
social authority in the form of rules and laws made by the adult 
society. 

To help people find ways of redismg their social ideals 

Education, and particularly higher education, is to some extent 
the teacher of society. A changing society needs a continually re- 
\ newed supply of technological Knowledge and ethical insight to 
j solve its problems of living. The colleges and universities, and to 
t a lesser degree the high schools, are places where people explore 
land discover the trath that is needed to improve their society. 
\\Thus education is not restricted to the task of adjusting people 
\|o the present social order. It also has tike task of preparing people 
to change and improve the social order. 
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4 . To teach the skills for carrying on the economic life of society 

In a society whose economic life depends upon a division of 
labor among its members into a variety of jobs, many of which 
require a considerable degree of specie knowledge and s kill, the 
educational system must help people to secure this special knowl- 
edge and skilL The responsibility rests mainly upon the secondary 
school and the college. 

The secondary school teaches agriculture, homemaking, book- 
keeping, stenography, automobile repairing, simple industrial arts, 
commercial art, printing, and the basic reading and calculating 
skills necessary for a college course leading to such professions as 
medicine, engineering, chemistry, and teaching. 

The junior college in its terminal courses teaches skills which 
are more complicated than those taught in high school, as indi- 
cated by the term “semiprofessiond” which describes these 
courses. The junior college prepares medical and dental assisrants, 
radio repair men, secretaries, bank clerks, photographers, labora- 
tory and shop technicians, and certain kinds of civil servants. 

The college and the professional school teach the more demand- 
ing skills, such as those involved in ei^ineeriag, medicine, den- 
tistry, chemistry, law, social work, ministry, and business ad- 
ministration. 

This function of the educational ^Tstem is related to the status 
system through the fact that economic skill and social status are 
usually closely correlated up to the level of upper-middle 
status. The higher one goes in the educational hierarchy, the higher 
will his economic status probably become and the higbfi- 
will his social status probably become (up to the upper-middle 
level). Furthermore, the higher the economic and social status of 
one’s family (up to the upper-middle level), the higher one goes 
in the educational hierarchy. 

y. To select and trmn children for social mobility 

Most children are trained by home and neighborhood to occupy 
the social positions to which they are bom. The school offers so^ 
opposition to home and neighborhood training in the case of the 
lower-class children but usually fights a loang batde over them . 
It supports and supplements the home and neighborhood training 
of middle-class children. It tends to democratize the training of 
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npper-class children but loses many of these children to private 
schools which give them a class education. 

While the school has relatively little influence on the training 
for social position of a majority of children, it does have a signifi- 
cant effect on a significant minority of children. The school sys- 
tem selects many children of lower- and middle-class status and 
helps them to rise in the social and economic scales. It performs 
this function by giving these children an opportunity to; 

Associate with children of middle and upper social states. 

Learn the social skills of middle and upper states. 

Learn the vocational skills of middle and upper economic status. 

This is mainly a function of high school and college. 

To understand the selective nature of fire American educational 
system it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that this selectivity 
has two aspects. First, the school system serves the children of 
different classes in different ways; and second, the school system 
selects a minority and trains them for social mobility. The one 
aspect of selectivity operates to preserve the status S37stem, and 
the other aspect operates to help some children secure the reward 
of climbing within the status system. 

These are the social functions of the educational system. Most 
parents see them only dimly and partially. The educator must see 
them clearly and bear them all in mind as he goes about his busi- 
ness. He must also bear in mind the fact that Ae function of pro- 
moting social mobility is the one that is best understood and valued 
most highly by parents. 



CHAPTER V 


Curricula — -Selective Pathways to Success 


Class and Curricula 

In what ways does the school contribute to the American status 
system? How does the school function in this status system? These 
are the problems we are here investigating. First, let us look at 
what is taught in school against the background of the American 
status system. In the technical language of school personnel, “what 
is taught” in school is described as “the curriculum.” In many 
high schools throughout the country there are different curricula 
or courses leading to different kinds of diplomas and to different 
walks of life. In some large communities we find that there are 
different schools for these different courses, such as manual train- 
ing school, vocational school, commercial school, technical school, 
trade school, and so on. Not all communities can afford such 
elaborate programs, but we find variations from the extremes of 
many courses and schools to schools with one generalized curri- 
culum. 

Who takes what curriculum in high school? How is the choice 
made? Such are the questions we must ask and answer. We might 
first look at a high school where there are no formal differences 
of curriculum but where elective courses differentiate the college 
preparatory from other students. The school superintendent of 
Old City, in talking about the schoofs role in the choice of 
courses, says: 

I try not to encourage them all to go to college but neither do I try to 
discourage them. I do feel that it is much better that those who will not 
make good college material do not go to college and I try to impress on them 
that there is no magic in college and that those who make good there would 
probably make good anyway. I also must keep in mind the fact that if our 
students go to college and make a poor record it reflects on us and hurts 
our stan&ig and for that reason I try to discourage the poorer students 
from going to college. Another thing mat must be kept in mind is that the 
students v^ho go to college seldom return here and the students who are 
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going to make good citizens and taxpayers ten years from now are those who 
are not of exceptional ability and are not college material. 

He states further at another time: 

I have noticed that although a student must have at least medium ability 
to enter college, the way the courses are given he may go through and get 
a decree and all he will have will be an assortment of courses such as im- 
practical psychology, sociology, economics, and things like that which I 
admit are good things but with the average student don’t prepare him for 
actual life. The result is that a boy who might have made a good brick-mason 
comes out with a smattering of useless knowledge and a feeling that brick 
work is beneath him and he just struggles along with some work he is not 
fitted for. You know, when I was a boy, the professors and teachers used 
to tell us that we should be ambitious and that if we were and worked hard 
each of us might get to be president. As a result we had these big ideas and 
straggled for something that we might have known we couldn’t get. I don’t 
believe in that and so I try to tell diem that it is better to be a farmer and 
have a comfortable and happy life than try to be something you are not 
fitted for. 

We see what actually happens if we consider the igi students 
who were graduates of the Old Qty High School over a five- 
year period. This number includes all the white high-school grad- 
uates except those who attended private schools. Table IV shows 

TABLE IV 


CoLUEGE Attendance of Ebon School Graduates in Old City 



Number 

% of Total 
by Class 

Number 

Attending 

College 

% of Each 
Social Class 
Attending 
College 

% by Social 
Glass of All 
Who Attend 
CoUege 

Upper 

14 

7 

10 

72 

14 

Upper middle 

54 

28 

37 

69 

51 

Middle 

31 

16 

18 

5S 

25 

Lower middle 

43 

23 

7 

16 

10 

Lower 

19 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Unknown 

SO 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

191 

100 

72 


100 - 


what happened to these people after graduation and what the 
social make-up of the group was. 

Tlie group called ^‘middle” is made up of those about whom 
not enough is known to stratify exactly so that it consists of both 
upper-middle and lower-middle class people. The group called 
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‘‘lower” is made up of all upper-lower and lower-lower class 
people. The group marked “unknown” were those about whom 
there was insufficient information for classification, but for the 
most part these came from the rural areas or from a near-by 
orphanage. 

We must note that most of the upper-class students attend 
college but that they form only 7 per cent of the total graduating 
dass. The upper-middle class students make up 28 per cent of 
the graduating class and 69 per cent of them go on to college, 
whereas the lower-middle class makes up 23 per cent of die 
graduating class and only 16 per cent of mem go on to college. 
Stated another way, of all those who go on to college, the upper- 
class students constitute 14 per cent, and there are no lower-class 
students during this period who go on to college. 

One boy, the son of an immigrant truck farmer of lower- 
middle class status, won a nationd essay contest and will go to 
college on a scholarship and probably will rise in status. Another 
lower-middle class boy who did not have much scholastic ability 
but who was an excellent football player went on to college and 
one can predict upward mobility for him because he also has an 
affable personality. Two lower-middle class sisters who are tal- 
ented musicians continued their musical training after high school 
and at the time of the study had already begun to participate 
freely, albeit as artists, with upper-middle and upper-class people. 

There are four curricula in the Yankee City high school. The 
Latin course, including modem and classical languages as well as 
history and mathematics, is designed to prepare students for col- 
lege. The scientific course emphasizes physics and chemistry and 
prepares the student for college study, but it does not equip him 
to get a job in an applied science. The commercial course, with 
such subjects as typewriting, shorthand, and commercial English, 
is supposed to train the pupil so that he can get a job when he 
leaves high school. The general course provides a high-school 
pupil with an adequate education for immediate adjustment to 
life. To reiterate, the first two courses provide preparation for 
college and the last two for immediate acceptance of adult status. 
A “D” mark is not passing in Latin or scientific curricula but it 
is passing in general or commercial. This is indication of the 
scholastic difference between the Latin and scientific and the 
general and commercial curricula. 

AH the pupils from the upper-upper class went to private 
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schools which prepared for college. All the lower-upper pupils 
in the public high school were in the scientific or the Latin course. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the upper-middle class, 45 per cent of 
the lower-middle class, only 28 per cent of the upper-lower, and 
26 per cent of the lower-lower took college-preparatory work. 
As the social class declines, there is a progressive drop in the per- 
centage of the pupils who take courses to prepare them for 
college, and there is a progressive increase in the percentage of 
pupils who take the commercial and the general courses. Only 12 
per cent of the upper-middle class pupils took the commercial and 
the general courses, compared with 55 per cent of the lower- 
middle class, 72 per cent of the upper-lower, and 74 per cent of 
the lower-lower. 

The evidence is clear that the class system of Yankee Gty 
definitely exercises a control over the pupils’ choices of curricula. 
Supplementary interviewing of teachers iid principals abundantly 
demonstrated this point. The children of the two upper and the 
upper-middle classes, in overwhelming percentages, were learning 
and being taught a way of life which would fit them into higher 
statuses. On the other hand, the lower-middle and the lower- 
class children, in their studies in the high school, were leaming 
a way of life which would help adjust them to the rank in which 
they were bom. 

m the elementary school all the children from all the classes are 
given the same formal tra ining . In high school socaial differentia- 
tion begins. The formal education of me high school itself clearly 
contributes to the social differences which begin to appear in 
the personalities of the children. Nevertheless, a certa in percentage 
of the lower-class children in high school do take the preparatory 
course for college. Those who do are usually socially mobile and are 
using the high school to equip themselves for climbing to a h^her 
rung on the socdal ladder. They are said , by their teachers to be 
“more ambitious” than the others. 

The class differences in choice of high-school course show up 
in other interesting ways. The principal, for instance, says that 
the standard of teaching lowers as one goes from Latin to general 
course. He sajra: 

In the past the teaching was different in the Latin groiq} from the scientific 
gronp, bat now they are both to be the same. Inere was a recognizable 
difference in tiie qowty of teaching formerly so that yon weren’t aUe to 
^ift one papil fr<xn the scientific to the Latin cnniccdtim, although yon 
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could shift him from the Latin to the scientific. Next year there will more 
than ever be a difference in the college and noncollege group. It is like having 
two schools within one building. This difference exists in English as a sub- 
ject, but also in the other studies. For example, take the General Science 
Course III and the Chemistty course given in the scientific curriculum. The 
latter is more difficult and includes more material and is better taught t h an 
the former. 

This teaching difference is not particularly perceptible to the 
student^. According to one bright boy from the upper-lower 
class: 

The Latin curriculum only means that Latin is inserted in thit curriculum 
Even if you don’t go to college the Latin curriculum does you some good. 
I wish that I had taken the commercial course because now I expect to study 
advertising in some school in Boston. When I entered high school, I thought I 
might go on to college, but I can’t now. I wish though we didn’t have to 
study French. If I flunk French, I might have to graduate in the general 
curriculum. That would be too bad. 

Even though this boy does not believe there is much difference 
in the courses he knows the social value of graduating in the Latin 
curriculum. In discussing school activities, this same boy says: 

On die school magazine staflf there are more from the Latin division than 
from any of the others, that is, three Latin students, two general, two com- 
mercial and two scientific. 

Three Latin division students are active editors on the year- 
book, all, that is, except for the business manager, who is from the 
scientific division. 

We find further that the people in these various curricula stick 
together and vie for social recognition. For instance, we hear a 
boy discussing the school leaders. 

Kathleen Regan is vice-president of the Student Council, and is very 
popular with her classmates. She belongs to the Tri-Hi Qub, is on the maga- 
zine staff, was a dass officer in a previous year, and had a leading part in 
the cast of the senior play. Whenever there is any psirty, Tri-Hi dances, 
et&, around, John Burton usually takes Kathleen. She is a dam good kid; 
^ has been in my dass four years now, in the Ladn division. You know 
the friendships one makes in school last for a long time. 

Then there is Ruth Larkin, president of the English Qub, in the Latin 
division, and on the Student Cx>uncil as a resdt of being president of the 
English Qub. 

And William Qujyle, auditor of his year^ business manager of the year- 
book, member of Hi-Y, editca:-in-chief of the magazine, has held dass offibces, 
doesn’t go around with any special kids, and m school doesn’t hang around 
with anybody in particular. He wouldn’t be getting the recognition that he 
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is if it wasn’t for his friends in the scientific division, who elected him to his 
office. This is common in the case of quiet kids. He is an honor student. 

The intellectual talent of these children is being trained and 
prepared for upward mobility”. They are now feelmg the effect 
of this combination of curriculum and talent in their increase in 
status. 

Social class shows its influence more directly in these school 
activities. About Mike Ryan, an upper-lower dass boy, we are 
told that he is 

a popular litde Riverbrooker, He was elected president of the sophomore 
class by a margin of three or four votes. The election was between him and 
Edwin Hatley from up the Hill. The election was really between the River- 
brookers and the Hill, and it took three or four ballots to reach the decision. 
Finally, Ryan won by six votes. Both these kids are very friendly with each 
other. The kids were voting for the one that came from their section of the 
city. 

In athletics, however, this accent on social background and 
future plans (college) are not important or may be in fact re- 
versed. 

Peter, our rugged football star, comes from the tough section of the cky, 
where they think a lot of the football players that come from there. He 
chums around with Eddy. They are both to be captains of the football team 
next year. Their parents work in shoe factories, Eddy’s father died sud- 
denly last year. Had a heart attack before the football season. The family is 
struggling along. They have always been poor. An older brother, Sydney, 
probably is the only means of support now. The mother naturally stays at 
home because they have small chfliren. 

Gordon Warren is a redheaded football player called “the carrot-topped 
demon.” The fellows are always laughing when he is around. He does a lot 
of dancing and has a swagger all his own on the dance floor. The girls all 
like him as he has a very likable character; he is a jolly kid, has frecldes, red 
hair, and has a glass eye. He comes from the South End. 

In discussing another boy from the lower-lower class, our in- 
formant shows how differentiation is present and how by being 
good enough in schoolwork and doing the right thing one can 
get in with the “higher-ups” and if “the friendship is lasting” one 
can “really get ahead.” 

Now, there is Mike, an active member of the Student Council, treasurer 
of the senior class, and treasurer of the Student CoundL He comes from the 
poorer section of the city. He is in the Latin course and will probably win a 
scholarship. He is very well liked by those that know him in the scl^ol. He 
plays foomall, baseball, and doesn’t go around with any girl, doesn’t ^ow 
any inclination for stepping out, Vi^en the Hi-Y dub puts on a party or 
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socd^ Mike doesn’t seem to have any trouble getting a girl, so I guess he’s 
all light. HGs parents are pretty poor, I imagine, but that doesn’t hold against 
him. 1 think just as much of him as 1 do of ^e kids up the HiU. In fact, 
more. The kids from the Hill are from a richer class. You don’t have to 
come from the Hill to be in that group, but they usually stick together— 
they usually have a clique of their own. I don’t know whether they think 
they’re better than other kids, although maybe the poorer kids think they 
are snobs. My class is pretty free from that. Those that stick together are 
usually well liked. Most of these kids are very well liked by kids from the 
other division. 

How THE Students Make Their Selection of Curricula 

As we have seen, the social class status of a pupil and his family 
has considerable influence in die choice of high-school curric- 
ulum so that lower-upper, upper-middle, and lower-middle class 
children go in strongly for the college preparatory course and the 
others tend to choose the more vocational courses. This tendency 
of social class standards to overrule ability leads to a good deal of 
reshuffling or attempted reshuffling by the high-school teachers. 
That is, 3iey have to try to change some of the good students 
from the vocational courses to the college preparatory courses 
and, by giving failing marks, they change students from Latin or 
science to the generd course. 

If the pupil is intent on getting ahead and does not have the 
characteristics which the teacher thinks are necessary, he is dis- 
suaded from pinning his hopes too high. If the student, on the 
other hand, is not confident enough in his ability to get ahead 
but the teacher recognizes this abiUty, it is the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to start him on the right path. 

A woman teacher in the high school says: 

Children in the grammar school make very silly decisions. Two of the 
four girls who are highest in the senior class this year elected commercial 
or general their freshman year, and shifted to Latin at the end of the fresh- 
man year; but neither one can graduate in Latin because they haven’t had 
the mst year of Latin. If they had been guided to make the correct decision 
earlier they would have been able to graduate in the Latin curriculum. 

The high-school principal generalizes about the changes from 
the college preparatory courses: 

The changes made by the pupils from a Latin or scientiflc curriculum to 
the commercial or general were usually forced, that is, a pupil should never 
have been there. Such things as failure to do the work properly force a 
pupil to change in order to be able to graduate. It is a tragedy, the large 
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ntunber who are taking Latin or scientific corcicnla who shouldn’t realty 
be there. They come to high school with some idea that they ought to 
prepare for college whether they have the ability or not. 

■ Note the idea of place, that is, a pupil in the Latin or scientific 
is “there,” he isn’t just taking a special course. 

The condition of the high-school equipment and building is an 
example of the influence of the social class system on the schools. 
No upper-uppers and a small portion of the lower-uppers send 
their children to the local school. These people, by controlling the 
banks and large industries, control the financing of the city; and, 
although the school has been inadequate on all scores for thiny 
years, no money has been allotted to build a new school. 

A new school was important for the upper-middle class who 
based their hopes for “getting ahead” on education. It was the 
City Council that controlled the funds, however, and they knew 
who controlled the town. The City Council frustrated the efforts 
of the upper-middle class Board or Education to get a new school. 
A high-school boy says: 

I showed the school board all throt^h the sdiool buEdii^ the other day, 
and showed them aU the sore spots. The school board is all for having a new 
building. A City Council committee, includii^ the mayor, also visited the 
school and this committee thought t^t only the laboratory was inadequate 
and thoi^ht that it was foolMi to have such a litde room way up on the 
top floor for a laboratory. 

The history of educational institutions in Yankee Qty goes a 
long way back into the eighteenth century. Since the beginning, 
Ya^ee Qty set up grammar schools in which the three R’s were 
taught. In 1831 a high school was begun for boys. In 1843 a high 
school for girls was begun, and in 1844 ^ school for boys and 
girls was opened. All ffiose schools were privately endowed, and 
they were the basis of the Yankee Qty high school, which was 
started in 1868 as an amalgamation of the other three schools. The 
propose of the three schools was to prepare the boys for college 
and the professions and the girls for teaching, as well as to give 
them suDjects which were “solid and useful.” Only “the better 
class” of young person went on to secondary education. As the 
demand for educated people grew in the United States and high 
schools espanded, the Ya^ee Qty High School was adapted to 
the changmg sitnation. This was done by adding vocatitmal and 
commercial courses to the Latin and scientific courses. The school 
board, however, steadfastly refused to increase the building 
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flccommodatioti, so that in. 1932 the high school, planned to seat 
350 students, was squeezing in 800. 

Who Prepares for College nr Hometown 

The Hometown school has a fine building and an imdifferen- 
tiated curriculum so that the same high-school education is avail- 
able to all the children, whether they have college ambitions or 
not. In Hometown, 80 per cent of the boys and girls of high- 
school age attend high school. Why do they go? TATiat do they 
and their parents expect from a high-school education? 

First of all, no upper-upper class family has children in high 
school. The lower-uppers and upper-middles account for about 
the same proportions of pupils as one would expect from their 
proportions in the total population. The lower-middles contribute 
less than one would expect and the upper-lower and lower-lower 
contribute more, probably because the lower-class people have 
larger families and, dierefore, more prospective pupils. 

Of all high-school students classified as lower-upper or upper- 
middle, 88 per cent wiU go on to college while only 12 per cent 
of those in the three bottom classes expect to go to college. Of 
the total high-school pupils, 20 per cent are preparing to go to 
college and 80 per cent were definitely not going to college. 


TABLE V 

College Expectations and Social Positiom 
Proportion of High-School Students Expecting to Go to College 


Glass 

Hometown 

Yankee City 

Upper upper 

Per Cent 

Per Gent 

Lwer upper 

100 

lOQ 

Upper middle 

80 

88 

Lower middle 

2 St 

45 

Upper lower 

9 

28 

Lower lower 

0 

26 


In Table V we can see how the college expectations of high- 
school students compare with their social class positions. College 
expectations in Hometown were determmed largely on the basis 
of tihe high-school principal’s judgment concerning die probability 
of college attendance for each individual student. Combined with 
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this was a consideration of the emphasis placed on strictly aca- 

demic work and the stated expectations of the students about 
going on to college. It is important to nntioft that the greate r 
proportion or_.all the upper-middle and lower-upper classes will 
go on to college while only a small pmpnmnn pr none at all o f 
me three lower group expect to go to college. WheiTwe look at 
college expectations ot ankee City youth, we see a somewhat 
similar picture. Proportionately more lower-middle and lower- 
class students in Yardcee Qty are thinking in terms of college, but 
this derives from the fact that in Yankee Qty there is a fund 
which helps boys to go through college and also from the fact 
that a smaller proportion of lower-class students are in high 
school. CoUege expectation of Yankee Qty students is derived 
from fig^es on curriculum^oire . 

' Very few Hometown boys and girls have gone away to private 
preparatory schools. People of the higher strata were unanimous 
in saying, “It’s not done in Hometown.” 

Mr. Peabody sends his son, Kenneth, to one of the famous New 
England “prep” schools. He says, “I can see a difference,” and such 
invidious comparisons annoy some people in Hometown. In 
Yankee Qty almost all upper-upper children and many lower- 
upper and some upper-middle children are sent to private schools. 

In Hometown, adults of any given class seem to vary consid- 
erably with respect to the education they have had, and this seems 
to be the more true in the higher strata. There are men in the 
higher strata who are not high-school graduates and some who are 
graduates of professional schools having considerable prestige; 
and there have been college men on WPA along with admts who 
have attended less than seven grades of grammar school. 

As a rule, the adults in any given class expect their children to 
receive the “same” or “better” education than they themselves 
received, and their primary evaluation of “education” is in terms 
of quantity; they think in terms of “how many grades” or “how 
many years” of high school or college. When diey evaluate the 
“quality” of education, they use either or both of two kinds of 
rough measures: first, the measures of pupil performance (marking 
system, graduation honors, etc.) and, second, ffie social prestige 
of the school involved. 

How does the high school fulfill the e^ectations of the people 
of Hometown? The curriculum is to a large extent built around 
requirements for college entrance, and for the 20 per cent of the 
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students who continue their education in institutions of higher 
learning the preparation is adequate, if judged by the subsequent 
academic achievement of Hometown students at colleges. This 
college preparatory group is preponderantly upper-middle and 
lower-middle class, with a few lower-uppers and upper-lowers. 

Other students in the high school take mostly courses in the 
college preparatory curriculum with some vocational subjects 
instead of Latin, modem languages, and mathematics. There are 
agricultural courses, business and secretarial courses, and an ap- 
prenticeship program by which students are trained as clerks in 
the stores or as workmen in the factories. 

I For the children of high-status families “life begins in college,” 
for the high school no longer provides the class training people of 
these positions have so long expected of it. “Life begins in high 
school” for the lower-middle and lower classes. Hometown people 
feel that they are very “democratic” and do not like to be at all 
reminded of their stratified status system. It is up to IVIr. Mercer, 
the school principal, to provide a high-school curriculum and 
learning system that fulfills the requirements of all without too 
noticeable differentiation. Also, he has to do this in a way that 
will not offend his school board, which consists of three upper- 
middle class men and two lower-uppers. Here is what Mr. Mercer 
says: 

What Fm interested in is the cuniculiim in the -wider sense — that indudes 
the school orchestra, dances for yonng people, and things like that. Conic- 
nlum in the narrow sense is the traditional thing; parents want their kids to 
have the sanae things diey did. You can’t change this, you can’t change the 
curriculum in the narrow sense— I know you can chan^ these other things 
[the extracurricular activities] but you can’t change the traditional curtic- 
olum. 

So Andrew Mercer steers his way between the extremes of an 
education suited, on the one hand, to ffie majority and, on the 
other hand, to the most powerful. His success is shown in that he 
has come up from a lowly position — country boy ‘Svith no poise” 
— to be an accepted member of the upper-middle class. Even 
Judge Scott, one of the town’s most successful social arbiters, 
finds him a foe fellow — ^"’got what it takes,” he says. 

The attitude of "getting ahead” pervades the whole of Home- 
down and there is “democratic” social atmosphere reminiscent of 
the late nineteotth century. The bulk of the population (91 per 
cent) is lower-middle and lower class; and th^ still seems to be 
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room “at the top.” We see examples of thk attitude in action in 
the Rotary Quo program to Americanize the lower-class ethnic 
population. At a Rotary dinner for the Polish boys’ baseball team 
the team captain said that all the boys hoped to grow up to belong 
to Rotary (a middle-dass organization). T he school fits into and 
adds to this attitude toward upward mobility . This is best ex- 
emplified in the reaction against a differentiated curriculum in tie 
high school. The democratic way seems to be to give everyone 
the same educational opportunities — ^the same as required for those 
at the top, namely, college preparatory courses. 

The school system of Hometown, especially the high school, 
reflects the democratic belief that everyone has a chance to “get 
to the top.” In other words, the democratic ideal of “opportunity 
for all” is a guiding principle and die school is the main instrument 
of opportunity. It performs this function, as the schools did more 
generally a generation or two ago in America, by offering an un- 
differentiated general academic education; he can take this oppor- 
tunity who wiU. 

It is clear now that Kenneth Peabody and Tom Brown will go 
to college, like nearly everyone else at Aeir status level. They vm 
have social pressure applied to them to push ahead. Joe Sienko- 
witz and his brother come from a class where few go on to college, 
but Joe with his musical ability and his brother with athletic talent 
will rise in the status system because they will translate the power 
given them by their tdent into social recognition. Bob Jones and 
his kind are destined to populate the lower levels of our social 
tyston. 

SoAtE EhcH Schools Provtoe a Single Program 
FOR Youth of All Statuses 

In certain large cities, the undifferentiated high school, which 
we have seen in Hometown, is in general favor, even though the 
schools are large enough to permit differentiatioiL 
^ One of the more significant social experiments of our time is 
being carried on in a number of city high schools in the Middle 
West and West. In Doiver, Tulsa, Des Moines, Phoenix, Los 
lAngeles, Oakland, and other cities like them, the high schools are 
nearly all of the “ comp rehensive”j type . AU students are in a single 
curriculum, vrith numy mdividual'Sectives, but without hard and 
fast divisions into college preparatory, commercial, vocational. 
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etc. Thus there are no divisions on the basis of which claims to 
social status can be made. All kinds of students are in the same 
English, mathematics, and history courses, regardless of their 
college-going intentions. Some students elect commercial or other 
“vocational” subjects in preference to “college preparatory” sub- 
jects, but they are not set off as a separate group of students with a 
separate curriculum. This situation holds ^o for most of the small 
cities like Hometown where the enrollment is too small to permit 
much differentiation of curricula. 

The schools in these cities are criticized by many upper-middle 
^ class people because they do not have “high standards” and do not 
“prepare well for college.” Yet a comprehensive and careful study 
of the college records of students from several of these school 
shows that in college they do as well as or better than do the 
graduates from traditional coUege-preparatory curricula and 
traditional high schools with a college-preparatory emphasis.^ 

It is probable that the criticisms coming from upper-middle 
class people come in part from uneasiness over the threatened 
disintegration of social-status lines in the high school with the 
disappearance of clearly marked differences among curricula. On 
the other hand, these schools are praised by many educators for 
the contributions they make to democratic citizenship and to 
helping boys and girls achieve the task of growing up in a com- 
plex society. It may be suspected that these high schools draw a 
good deal of their popular support from lower-middle and lower- 
class parents who want their children to have “all the advantages 
of education,” and do not like the discrimination implied by 
ferentiation of curricula. 

A Few High Schools Serve Youth of a Single Status 

In sharp contrast to the cosmopolitan high school serving youth 
of all ^tuses is the high school of certain metropolitan suburbs, 
which draws students from a narrow segment of society. In such 
suburbs as Bromtville and Manhasset (New York City), Winnetka 
and Lake Forest (Chicago), Grosse Pointe (Detroit), and Shaker 
Heights (Cleveland), the population is preponderantly upper- 
middle dass, and the high school is remarkably homogeneous as to 
social status. Of course, there are many graduations of status in a 
suburb of this type, but th®e are mainly subdivisions of a national 
upper-middle dass. While the teachers in these communities point 
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with pride to their one or two Negro or Chinese students and to 
the children of chauffeurs, cooks, and grocerymen, the fact is that 
youngsters like these, who make up the backbone of the public- 
school population of the ordinary town, are a conspicuous 
minority in the upper-middle class suburb. Thus, in such a com- 
munity, the school is largely a one-status institution. 

Collects Also Frr the Status System 

At the college level there is a variety of institutions correspond- 
ing roughly to social differences in college students as well as to 
their differences in vocational goals. 

Teachers’ colleges and normal schools draw their studoits 
largely from lower-middle and upper-lower class families.^ Tom 
Brown’s teacher, Virginia Crane, attended normal school and 
graduated from a teachers’ college. 

Junior colleges are so varied in type that no single generaliza- 
tion can be made concerning them. The municipal junior colleges, 
such as the Chicago City Junior Colleges, tend to draw students 
from lower-middle and lower classes. Some private junior col- 
leges, especially those for girls, draw largely from the upper- 
middle class, giving their students a training closely adapted to the 
social and vocational life of that class. Stephens College is an 
example of this group. 

The state and municipal universities come nearest to getting a 
CTOss section of voung peop le. However, the bidk of Aeir stu- 
dents are from upper-middle and lower-middle class families. For 
example, the University of California at Berkeley draws heavily 
from middle-class families in the San Francisco Bay region, while 
many boys and girls from upper-class families go to Stanford.* 

The church-related college and the independent liberal arts col- 
lege of the South, Middle West, and West also draw from upper- 
middle and lower-middle class families, though with significant 
'differences due to the predominance of liberal arts or of religious 
emphasis in their programs. Oberlin, Carleton, Beloit, Knox, Ohio 
Wesleyan, DePauw, Pomona, Whitman, Davidson, and Mercer 
are citadels of the middle class. 

The old-established eastern colleges and univerrities draw from 
the upper-middle and upper classes, with a sprinkling of mobile 
lower-middle das youth. These are the “Ivy League” institution 
j — Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, 
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Hamilton, Haverford, etc. Like them are a few colleges and uni- 
versities west of the Alleghenies, of which Stanford is the out- 
standing example. 

The generalixation that different curricula and t37pes of institu- 
tions are adapted to different statuses is illustrated by Goetsch’s 
study.^ She found that the hierarchy of family income was re- 
flected in a hierarchy of courses pursued by students in higher 
institutions, as shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 

Parental Income and College Courses 


Chirriculum 

Median Parental Income 

Law 

$2,1 18 

Medidne and Dentistzy 

2,112 

Liberal Arts 

2 ,o 68 

Journalism 

1.907 

Engineering 

1,884 

Teaching 

1.570 

Commercial 

1.543 

Nursing 

1.368 

Industxial Trades 

1.104 


In each of these groups of institutions we see tihat the program 
is. adapted to boys and girls from a certain portion of the social 
range. But equally significant is the fact that in nearly all these 
schools and colleges there is a substantial minority from lower 
positions in the social heap who are achieving social mobility 
through their education. 








CHAPTER VI 


Status in the Classroom 


Class and the Rating of a Child's Ability 

We have tried to show how the academic offerings of die school 
are related to social status. Other factors in the school may- also be 
related to social status. Children are put in the proper grades, the 
grades are sectioned, there are preferential seating arrangements, 
there are different buildings for different areas. Children gain or 
lose status, too, depending on their teachers. Is the social status 
of a child’s family in any way related to these status-giving fac- 
tors? Or are all judgments made in school based on ability and 
iac Mevement as is commonly believed? 

"' ^umardly, t he school is that mstitutioa which sorts out people 
by achievement, and as the standards of judgment seem to be 
fairly objective, we might believe that the school is not closely 
bound to the social structure in which it exists or that, if it is, 
then the social classes tend to separate out with those with the 
most intelligence at the top of the school and those with the least 
at the bottom u 

In some elementaiy schools where there is more than one class- 
room per grade there is a section system by which students are 
rated and put together into A section, B section, C section, and 
more if necessary. In Old Qty, we find such a ^stem. Each grade 
is divided into three sections: A, B, and C. This division into sec- 
tions pervades the whole school system but of necessity it has less 
f ormd characteristics in the later years of high school. The junior 
high-school principal says of these sections: 

When a child enters school he is put into one of three sections according 
to what the teacher thinks his ability is. When you have dealt widi children 
much you soon find that you can pretty weU separate them into three groups 
accorctog to ability. Then if a child shows more ability he may be shifted 
into a higher group or if he fails he may be moved into a lower group, 
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Sometime later when this same principal was asked whether 
there seemed to be any class distinctions between the sections* 
he answered: 

There is to some extent. You generally find that children from the best 
families do the best work. That is not always true but usually it is so. The 
children from the lower class seem to be not as capable as the others. I think 
it is to some extent inheritance. The others come from people who are 
capable and educated, and also the environment probably has a great effect. 
They come to school with a lot of knowledge already that the others lack. 

Whatever one may think of this principal’s theory in explana- 
tion of the correlation between socid position and school section, 
this correlation holds true. T here is a strong relationship between 
social status and rank in school. An analysis of the classes oF 
tJiree years in which the social position of 103 girls was known, 
shows that 

(1) of the ten upper-class girls eight were in section A, one in B, and one in C 

(2) of the seven upper-middle class girls, six were in section A and one in B 

(3) of the thirty-three girls from lower middle and indeterminate middle 
class, twenty-one were in section A, tei* in section B, and two in section C 

(4) of the fifty-three lower-class girls, only six were in section A, twenty- 
eight in section B, and nineteen in section C. 

A teacher in junior high school was willing and able to talk 
more explicitly about these sections than was the principal quoted 
above. This teacher was asked if there was “much class feeling 
in the school” and she said: 

Oh, yes, there is a lot of that. We try not to have it as much as we can 
but of course we can’t help it. Now, for instance, even in the sections we 
have, it is evident. Sections are supposed to be made up just on the basis of 
records in school but it isn’t and everybody knows it isn’t. I know right in 
my own A section I have children who ought to be in B section, but they 
are little socialites and so they stay in A. I don’t say there are children in B 
who should be in A but in die A section there are some who shouldn’t be 
there. We have discussed it in faculty meetings but nothing is ever done. 

Later on, she said: 

Of course, we do some shifting around. There are some borderliners who 
were diifted up to make the sections more nearly even. But the socialites who 
aren’t keeping up their standard in the A section were never taken into 
B or C section and they never will. They don’t belong there socially. Of 
course, there are some ^Is in A section who don’t belong there socially, but 
-’^ost everyone of the socialites is in A 

InT)ld City the ranking of students in their classrooms is clearly 
influenced by status considerations. 
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The Dorlmd School 

In the south end of Yankee City is the largest grammar school. 
This, the Dorland School, draws pupils from a largely lower-class 
area but there are some pupils from the higher classes with the 
exception of upper-upper. In the eighth grade, for instance, we 
find that of 1 12 pupils in one jtax there were four upper-middles, 
eleven lower-middles, twenty-eight upper-lowers, and forty-nine 
lower-lowers. In other words, over 80 per cent of the children in 
Dorland School are either upper-lower or lower-lower class. Not 
far away is Ashton School in a better-class neighborhood but 
there are still many lower-class children attending. In each of 
these two schools the section system prevails. Furthermore, Ash- 
ton School is considered to be of a higher intellectual level than 
Dorland. I n case of those who live near the borderline nf 
school distr icts the assignment of the students by the school 
authorities is based more on class status than on ability. The super- 
intendent says: “Hill Street children would only be held back if 
forced to be in the same group as the children of Riverbrookers. 
So there are three groups: Hill Streeters, intermediates, and 
Riverbrookers.” There are then two kinds of grouping to be seen 
— different schools for different sections of the city an d die sec- 
tion system of classrooms. 

There is a difference of attitude of die school authorities toward 
these schools. Although Yankee City spent litde money on its 
school equipment, proportionately less was expended for the 
schools in the poorer areas than for others. The Dorland School 
was in the greatest disrepair. An observer reports: 

Greer [the principal] took me upstairs to show me the condition of die 
building. SicMy green walls, dirty and grimy. The upstairs room is an 
auditorium but obviously improvised. He said that here they were talking 
about unemployment and the school was dryii^ for lack of paint. We 
then went down to the basement, where Greer wanted to show me the 
kind of thing that the municipal government allowed. In the first place, 
there was a large part of the basement which was unused, and he had wanted 
to put in a manual training department there. He has six classes who take 
manual training, which is about four more than aH the rest of the city. 
If he sends his pupik up to the Ashton School, it takes twenty minutes up 
and twenty mimites back, which makes forty minutes out of the school day 
and amounts tatwo hours a week wasted. They told him the place was 
damp and poo:^ lit, both of which are untrue, since it is dose to the fur- 
nace and l^hted by large windows, but since the North End group have 
the power these were only alibis. 
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He then took me to the boiler room to show how inadequate the heating 
arrangement was. There are five small furnaces, two on each end and one in 
the middle each of which heats about two rooms. They are very wasteful 
and require constant attention and supply little heat. If the regular janitor, 
who is an able man, got sick and a strange man took charge, there would 
be a lot of trouble. Tlie furnaces are full of holes which are patched up and 
if the damper was put a little too low the whole school would be full of 
coal gas in an hour. We went upstairs and he pointed out that the only 
lights were in the halls and that with no lights in the classrooms the children 
were ruining their eyesight, but with this, as with the furnaces, nothing was 
done. This was especially bad, since, as psychologists have shown, visualiza- 
tion is about 25 per cent more effective in learning processes than audition, 
and he hoped the time would come when they comd teach by sight instead 
of audition, especially since our civilization is geared to visualization. 

/ There can be no doubt that the powerful middle-class, by their 
^influence on the schools, tend to contribute to the subordination 
of the lower classes by refusing equipment to schools which are 
predominantly lower class. The Dorland School is the only school 
without lighting in all of its classrooms. 

Mr. Greer had to run the school and work out programs which 
fitted into the city school curriculum and with the background 
of the pupils. The first thing he did was to institute a ‘‘section 
system,’" by which the pupils were divided into three sections 
according to their ability. The ability of the child was judged by 
the teachers. The children were also given an intelligence test. 
The superintendent of schools once said that the A section was 
for Hill Streeters, B for the middle group, and C for the River- 
brookeis. However, Greer, the principal, says: 

That is the very thing it wasn’t. If we had put in an37thing like that we 
couldn’t have kept it for more than ten minutes. I have been very careful to 
explain to everyone that there is no division on social bases and that just as 
many children from the poorer classes are in the A groups as in the C groups- 

VS^en we first put the system in a good many parents came up to tod out 
why their children were in the C group and I told them all it meant was that 
they were being taught the same material in a slightly different fashion and 
that they all would do the same work whether they were in the A, B, or C 
proup. The kids had no feeling whatsoever about being in A, B, or C. There 
is no social grading connected with this system. Parents would have raised 
hell if there had been a Hill Streeter-Riverbrooker distinction. 

However, when, asked specifically whether the C group was 
from the lower economic levels he said most emphatically: 

Yes, die A group is highest in that respect, but the B group includes in its 
extremes chil^en who might belong to either A or C groups. The B proup 
includes some characterized by the metaphysical concept of menml laziness. 
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They have the brains but they don’t work hard. The B group also indndes' 
diose who would be in the A group in a grade below but would flunk if 
put in the A group of the present grade. Finally, it includes hard workers 
mnn the C group. 

Greer thiiiks that this A, B, C s)7stem prevents children from 
becoming misfits and keeps them from causing a lot of trouble. 
He gave one instance of a boy who tras in the fifth grade and was 
not in the right group. “Since the work was beyond him all he 
did was raise hell. He was shifted into C section and now he is 
perfectly happy.” He said it was ridiculous to think that the only 
bright children came from Hill Street. In the first place, the Hill 
Streeters have given up having children any more and he doesn’t 
think there are many from Hill Street in the school. There are 
plenty of Riverbrookers who are bright; two of his brightes t 
pupils, with Ae highest LQ.’s in the school, are Riverbrooka s. 
No one in this part of town has any idea that there is a distinc- 
tion on the basis of Hill Street and Rivcrbrook. They all under- 
stand that the children are getting the same work. 

Mr. Greer is certain that (a) the children are ranked in the 
sections on the basis of ability and (b) higher-dass children are 
generally more able than lower-class children, so that there really 
is Hill Streeter-Riverbrooker difference. He means that the judg- 
ment of ability is primarily a social class judgment and those 
children who conform to middle-class standards have abili^. 

If we look at Table VII, we can see how this judgment operates 
in the eighth grade. 


TABLE Vri 

Eighth Grajde — Dokjland School 
(Distribution in Sections by Social Glass) 


Section 

A 

Per Gent 

B 

Per Gent 

G 

Per Gent 

Upper zniddle 

12 

0 

0 

Lower middle 

12 

14 

9 

Upper lower 

44 

36 

0 

Lower lower 

32 

50 

91 


100 

100 

100 


The sample is not large enough to make any distinct diflFerentia- 
tions but the facts that the upper-middle class students are all in 
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Section A and that Section C is so predominantly lower-lower 
class are significant in showing that the lower-class children do 
not tend to participate with those above lower-middle. 

The teachers show their feeling that the sections are status 
groups. Greer, in talking about the A, B, C arrangement, said: 

The teachers were dreadfiiUy upset when they knew that this was going 
on, wonying for fear they would get a C group or such, but I did not tell 
them what land of group they were going to get until about two days before 
the end of the school year because I ^ d not want any trouble with the 
teachers. When one teacher learned that she was going to get a C group she 
wept, said she hated it, but now she is perfecdy contented and pleased and 
would probably do anything I want her to. This year I am going to make 
some changes and I do not intend to tell the teachers until the last moment. 
One day 1 saw another teacher in the hall before we had assigned groups and 
I started kidding her, asking her how she would like a C group, since she had 
had so much training in the manual arts, and she blew up and swore she 
would never take one. The children have no feeling against being in a C 
group, but the teachers feel — or did feel— that it degrades them. 

Mr. Greer is proud of having instituted this system in Yankee 
Qty and wants it adopted in all schools. He says that the section 
system is based on the principle of ‘‘giving more individual atten- 
tion.” It seems, however, that the section system here functions so 
that the lower academic status of C section contributes to the 
lower social status of the lower-lower class. 

The grammar-school principal acts as a sieve in selecting the 
students for the various high-school courses. In a predominandy 
lower-class school this is a difficult job, for it almost amounts to 
persuading the children to ignore the two highest status courses 
in the high school. In Table VIII we see the selection of high- 
school courses by the students themselves. 

TABLE VIII 

Eighth Grade^ — -Borland School 


(Student Selection of High-School Course) 


Section 

A 

B 

G 

High School Curriculum 




Latin and Science 

15 

0 

2 

Commercial and General 

II 

31 

^5 


The principal says: 

The general course is just a course for kids who will dig ditches. The 
taxpayers will kick someday about continuing that course. [About the com- 
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mercial course group, he says] The course is tough work, the A group kids 
will walk away with honors, however, and only the cream of the C group 
are in here. 

About the two in the C group who elected the Latin course, 
he says “My job is to change this.” 

“For the Latin and scientific curricula,” according to this prin- 
cipal, “a student must have great industry, but more important is 
that he be good in English, also in math, but he must be good in 
English. They have to take Latin, French, and German also in 
these curricula.” 

Mr. Greer does this job of “changing minds” about high-school 
courses by giving talks to the children in groups and by individual 
conferences. He described it thus: 

At the present time I am endeavoring to do something with the graduating 
grades for their future life vocationally. You know the vocational-profes^ 
sional proportion is about 92 per cent to 8 per cent but our schools are 
training the whole 92 per cent as if they were to be members of the 8 per 
cent professional dass. I am giving all the groups A, B, and C a talking to, 
explaining the disadvantages of the white-collar job to all of them. 

It is surprising how many people in 8C want the prestige of a white- 
collar job. So I point out how poor the pay is and endeavor to point out 
how hard it is to fit oneself for such a job and to make a success of it; the 
majority of them are unfitted for any such work. 

It is singular how many girls want to be teachers and nurses. It is strange 
that they do not, in this age at least, have any desire to become a stenog- 
rapher; their great aim is to be a teacher or a nurse. Whenever I find girls 
who want to become nurses I describe to them just exactly what they would 
have to go through before they could become a regular nurse, telling diem 
that they would have to scrub floors and that sort of thing at die beginning, 
and I go into all the gory details. I think this desire to be a nurse is due to 
the sort of romantic ideal of nursing which the girls of this age develop. 
Obviously the whole urge toward becoming a teacher is due to the system 
of education which they undergo, which, in itself, is adapted only to make 
more teachers. This educational ^stem is a terrific waste of money and 
time to the city, since so few people can by any chance become members of 
the white-collar class and so many must foUow some vocational line. 

IVe got to look after the eighth-graders because they will shordy graduate 
and be thrown on their own resources, either to go to high school or to 
work, and it is my business to see that they get some conception of what 
they are fitted for or what they can go into. I explain to them about the 
courses which are given in the high school, just what they are going into 
and what the courses and the systems of study really mean. 

; It is Mr. Gr^r*s responsibility to prevent attempts at social 
mobility" on the part of those who he thinks have poor chances 
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and to persuade those who he thinks can “get ahead” to take the 
more difficult high-school courses. 

The evidence from the Yankee Qty schools demonstrates that 
the school reinforces the class standards in the general community, 
from an early period in the child’s life through high school and into 
college. Most lower-class children are placed in the lower 
academic sections and higher-class children tend to be put in the 
higher sections in elementary school. When they leave elementary 
school, most of the A section children elect high-school courses 
that are preparatory for college; few of the B and only a small 
number of the C section do. In high school the same tendency 
continues; the lower classes take commercial and general courses 
and the upper and upper-middle classes take college-preparatory 
work. 

In Hometown the section ^rstem is not in use and in general 
there is less formal differentiation of students into separate ability 
groups or vocational groups than in Yankee Qty and Old Qty. 
Nevertheless, status considerations enter at certain points. For 
example, in an effort to “democratize” the school by doing away 
with the traditional markiug system, Mr. Mercer, the principal, 
ran up against strong opposition. Instead of giving numerical 
marks Mercer instituted a system whereby children were to be 
graded as either unsatisfactory or satisfactory. He says, “When 
we tried that S and U system, it was the parents who are college 
graduates who opposed it. As a matter of fact, it wasn’t satis- 
factory; I found teachers were using S as top, then S-minus, tiien 
U-j)lus and U and U-minus; you see what they did — they made 
a five-grade system out of it. I wanted to do away with grades 
entirely.” 

One of the more vociferous opponents of tiiis innovation and 
most others is Judge Scott who has had two sons go throu^ the 
high school and on to college. He said once, “I go down there and 
argue with ’em at times — ^I used to at least — ^now that the boys are 
older and in college I don’t care so much. But I’ve gone down 
there and argued, and they just beam and beam and say, ‘This is 
life! This is LtfeP Nuts! What they are doing in school isn’t 
life. Why, one time th^ changed the marking system and de- 
cided to give S for satisfactory and U for unsatisfactory on th§ 
basis of ‘effort.’ They said 90, 80, 70 and so on was unfair because 
it didn’t give credit for effort or progress . . .” When it was 
pointed out that he had a special interest in having his boys pre- 
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pared for college, he replied, “Of course I want the school to pre- 
pare for college. When they tell me ‘This is Life’ I get sore. 
You don’t get credit in life for effort — you get it for what you 
^produce.” 

1 Judge Scott is expressing the dominant upper-middle and upper- 
class evaluation based on production. The experience of Judge 
Scott and his friends is that a person is judged on what he pro- 
duces, not how hard he works. The men working on the “fac- 
tory side” work hard but they do not produce the “right” things 
and so they do not “get ahead” which is the Law of Life in the 
upper-middle class. 

IiLinanv school s^temsJntellkence tests are__used as a means 
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reading. traveL talking, museum visit3ng,"and so on. The^rob- 
lems given and the vocwuiary used in mese tests are taken pretty 
largely from urban middle-class life. Accordingly, rural children 
and lower-class urban children do mot do as well on these typical 
verbal intelligence tests as they do on performance tests of intel- 
ligence and on other tests in which efforts have been made to 
eliminate the factor of cultural background. And if pupils are 
grouped according to their showing on the usual verbal test of 
intelligence, the upper group will consist mainly of upper- and 
middle-class children. 

Of course, there are exceptions to groupit^ on the basis of 
social class. The e3q>lanation of these exceptions falls in two parts. 
In the first place, ^ere is dwH abSity is frequent ! 
rewarded regardle^ m mlass. It is true tho^h that the low^-d 
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ren with familv backgrounds that encourage 


er-class c 




Secondly, whenever a lower-class c 
in his Behavior that he or she is quick to learn the middle-dass 
standards of acting, the teacher is more likely to reward that 
child. Or if the child shows any exceptional talent, the teacher 
will act encouragingly. "What appears to happen is that the 
jgacher, like a s]>eculator, puts her efforts and rewards where she 
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ijni^al ability ^ and Aose who seem to have the s tuff to leam the 
wav<; nf imnjy whick make them comparable to clnldren of “the 
ette r-d^s taTniiies.^ 

previously pointed out, social mobility depends as much on 
‘"proper behavior” as on anything else. Children leam proper be- 
havior as they leam other things by being rewarded for doing the 
correct thing or by being punished for doing the wrong thing. 
The teacher does a good deal of rewarding and punishing as she 
consciously or unconsciously encourages behavior according to 
middle-class standards. 


' Thus we see the school formally dividing its pupils into groups 
which have as part of their standards the social class position of 
the family and the class behavior of the child. Young people from 
families of a given social position leam to be vdth one another 
I and to exclude those of lower social status. 


How Children Teach Each Other Status Differences 


Informally, t he school is an are na where the class distinctions 
ctf be leai!fl^d and made by me children themselves, using as 
' dfjtdria t he things they lea m at home and from tSTscliool.*^ sp^ 
cMc example or this process of discrunmation based on social 
status is found in the following episode described by a teacher in 
the elementary school in Old City: 

ni give you an instance of the way they feel. You know I have this litde 
dub in my grade and in June I took a ^oup of them to the state capital. 
When I first asked them to sign up, I had twenty-one to go but when they 
finally got around to going there were only twelve, and all but one of those 
twelve were my A section socialites. The only litde ghl from B section 
almost didn’t go and she took weeks making up her mind. She came and said 
she didn’t think she .could go and I urged her and asked her why not. She 
said, “Well, I just think I would feel funny goinff with those other girls. 
You know I don’t gp to the same places they do. They don’t ask me to their 
parties and we just different. I think I would feel funny about going 
widi all of them.” Well, I said to her: “Now, Marion, I don’t tlmik I 
would feel that way. We are all going to be together while we are there. 
I don^t think you need to worry about it, I know all those gkls are too 
well bred to be rude to you even if you don’t go to the same parties they 
do. And you must remember that you are just as smart as they are and you 
dress just as nicely and you look just as nice all the time. I don’t think you 
need to feel uncomfortable about it at all.” She said: “Yes, ma’am, I kno^ 
but they just don’t feel that way about it.” ‘ ^ 

It is app arfttif thrmif^Anf yll i jjnds of groupings of childrm in 
snifnnTfhat. this r.iass tanror ^avis an important parL > In the dubs. 
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if all the officers are from one group the others are loath to par- 
ticipate. Upper- and upper-middle class girls would not play on 
the basketball team in Old City because most of the players were 
from the lower-middle and lower classes. And so those children 
gradually learn to like their “own kind” and frown on the others. 
In other words, the c hildren learn to “know their places” in the 
community . 

"^Ihe behavior learned in school is described well in the incident 
related by a home economics teacher in Old Qty: 

I usually let th^ give a litde luncheon every now and then. They really 
do quite well at it, too. We have one of them as hostess and one as host. 
We usually have a teacher as a guest because that keeps them on their best 
behavior and then she will usually help keep the conversation running along 
smoothly, too. Of course we have to break one of the first rules of etiquette 
and let the hostess get up from the table because we don’t have a tea wagon 
or anything resembling one. But I just have to explain that to them. I think it 
is awfully good training for them because most of them will probably do 
their own work when tiiey have a home of their own and it is just as well 
for them to know. 

This same teacher says she is 

supposed to teach them anj^thing and everything. I try to give them a litde 
about clothes and what is appropriate. I try to tell them what colors are 
good together and what sort of thing is appropriate for school wear and 
all that. ... I try to show them what is right even if they can’t always do it. 
I really do fed sorry for them because of course they don’t all have the 
money to do it with. Then I try to teach them all kinds of etiquette, too. 

In Yankee Qty there is not so much effort made in the ele- 
mentary school to try to teach the lower-class children proper 
middle-class behavior, because the class lines are more rigid. The 
principal of the Dorland School is always making allowances in 
behavior, expecting less refined behavior from lower-class chil- 
dren. He does it by using a parent’s standard of judgment. He 
punishes a child if he can expect an aflSrmative answer to the 
question: “Your father would be pretty mad if he knew what 
you have been up to?” 

Distinctions in social status are less finely drawn amon g 
adolescents than among adults, thus allowing friendships tQ_f or m 
in^e easily^cross cla% lines. Scho^!"cEIIdren of upper-middle 
da^^ial positions have an Opportunity to participate intimately 
with those of higher social status. Some middle-class individuals 
do not continue to participate with upper-class individuals in adult 
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life; others, as they become adults continue this participation and 
at the same time pattern their behavior after that of the upper class. 
Such persons tend to be those with personality traits which make 
readjustments relatively easy. They do not settle back into con- 
ventional patterns of middle-class behavior in which their parents 
trained them. 

The school, besides purveying knowledge to the? children, keeps 
or Hiflps to Keep the children in groups according to social claST 
Thus, children learn to like being wiA people of their own class 
or higher and to dislike being with people of lower classes espe- 
cially if the social distance is great. 

It is to be always kept in mind, however, that besides tending 
to bring children up to “know their place” the school also gives 
to those who want them, and can use them, the techniques for 
upward mobility-The most essential requirement for this mobility 
is the ability to participate with those higher without being 
noticeably different, that is, “knowing how to behave. ” There are 
some attributes which are of special value for upward mobility. 
We find, for instance, that the good athlete, the talented musician, 
the brilliant student, or the pleasant personality can more easily 
get ahead. In addition, the teachers and the others who run the 
school system, generally being middle-class, tend to present many 
of the proper techniques to Aose who would or could use them. 
They do this by teaching polite behavior, chaperoning trips to the 
big dty, and setting an example at local social afiFairs. 

Status factors are important in the classroom. They help mold 
the life career of the growing child. They load the dice for or 
against him in accordance wi& his family’s position in the com- 
munity. But they are not the only factors which operate, since 
lower-class children do dimb. 

One of the functions of the school is to encourage a moderate 
amount of social mobility from the lower strata. At the same time 
the sdhodl acts to pr^erve the existing status differences among 
the majority of children. 

Class and a Child’s Reputation 

Children evaluate their dassmates. They choose their friends. 
They dedde who is ^od-looking, who plays games well, who is 
a good fighter, who is a leader, who is quiet, who is noisy, who is 
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teacher’s pet, and they make a host of other judgments about each 
other. 

/ A child’s reputation among other children steins from a variety 
of sources: from his actual behavior; from what other people, 
especially parents and teachers, say about the child, and tne way 
they behave toward him; and also from what older people think 
and say about the child’s family and their associates. The reputa- 
tions of Tom Brown, Bob Jones, Kenneth Peabody, and Joe 
I Sienkowitz were not only well-established by the time they were 
in the fifth grade — they had already taken on the generalized 
reputations of the socid class groups to which they belonged. 

best Friend Oo Neb Want For ^ Friend 

I- 1 A I \ 

l~' 1 B □ 

C-ZZJcCZZZ] 

[ZZI D I □ 

Good-lookin 3 Not Good-looking 

I : I A □ 

I I B □ 

L- \ c I I 

□ di ,:z m 

Fhs. I. SooAi. Class and a Cold’s Retoxaiton 

Rdatnre frequency of mentioii by social class, grades 5 and 6 (corrected for 
diffeiwces in aze of social class groups) 

How the family’s social position enters into a child’s reputation 
with his peers is a problem which we have investigated in Home- 
town,^ Neugarten asked each child in the fifth and sixth grades to 
fill out a “guess-who” questionnaire, in which he wrote down the 
names of Im age-mates who fitted certain thumbnail sketches, such 
as: “Here is someone who is a good fighter,” “Here is someone 
who likes school very much.” The responses to four statements 
are shown graphically in Figure i. The four statemoits were: 
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These boys and girls are my best friends; they are the ones I play with 
most of the time. 

These are the boys and girls I wouldn’t want to play with. 

Here is somebody who is thought to be very good-looking. 

Here is somebody whom most people think is not good-looking at all. 

The relative number of votes received by children of the vari- 
ous social classes are shown by the lengths of the bars. These num- 
bers have been adjusted so as to equate the sizes of the social class 
groups. There were no children of the upper classes in these 
grades. Consequently groups A, B, C, and D correspond to upper- 
middle, lower-middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower, respectively. 

It is dear from the graph that children of all social classes tend 
t ojwant children of the higher levels for friends, and not to want 
^tSdren of the lower levels as friends^ 

Qmte unexpected were the results on the “good-looking’^ items. 
Again, the children of the higher social dasses were said to be 
good-looking, while those of lower social level were said to be not 
good-looking. Yet the fifth- and sixth-grade classrooms contained 
a number of blonde, blue-eyed Polish girls and stalwart, fredde- 
faced Scotch-Irish boys of lower-dass families who would un- 
doubtedly be picked as good-looking by adults who knew noth- 
ing of social backgrounds. 

On the other items in the questionnaire the results were the 
same. Favorable descriptions elicited the names of higher-dass 
children, while unfavorable descriptions elicited the names of 
lower-class children- Although the relationship may not have 
been explicit in their minds, these ten- and eleven-year-old chil- 
dren were obviously making judgments about each other on the 
basis of family social position. Many of these judgments would be 
grossly in error if tested by objective standards. 

This generalization concerning reputation and social position 
has its exceptions, of course. A few — a very few — ^lower-class 
children received favorable mention by children higher in the 
social scale. Furthermore, a similar study made in the tenth and 
deventh grades showed some outstanding cases of lower-class 
boys and girls who enjoyed favorable reputations. 

The results of Neugarten’s study are of particular importance 
since they demonstrate how cl^ values and ideologies uncan- 
sciously operate in children, just as they unoomciously and con- 
sciously do in the lives of their parents. Few, if any, of the chil- 
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dren studied realized they were making class judgments about 
their peers. Most of their parents are onlv infrequentlv aware of 
^e ever-present class bias in their judgments of their neighbors , 
friends, and fellow citizens. 

Since diese children have acquired and organized sets of class 
attitudes at this early age, the question now arises, does child 
training by parents differ at the several social levels, and if so, 
what are the differences? Preliminary results of a statistical and 
interviewing study done by Evel)m Millis Duvall to answer lliese 

a uestions demonstrate that there are basic differences and that 
le nature of the differences lies in the effort by the parents to 
organize their children’s lives to conform to the standards of die 
social level in which th^ live, or to prepare the children for 
social advancement. 

Her study examines the parents’ ideas of what constitutes a 
good and bad parent and a good and bad child. She secured data 
from parents at four social levels. This was done for Negroes and 
whites and among whites, for Jews and Gentiles. The results show 
that there are greater differences in the ideology of child training 
between the highest and lowest class levels for both races and for 
both creeds, than exist between the two races or die two creeds. 
In other words, upper-middle class Negroes, Jews and Gentiles 
are more alike in child-training ideology than are upper-middle 
and lower class whites, or upper-middle and lower class Negroes- 
The overwhelming majority of these parents were unaware that 
they were making class msdncdons when diey decided what 
made a good or bad parent. They believed they were concerned 
with moral, hygienic, and other standards that had nothiug to do 
with status. 

We can conclude from the studies of Duvall, Neugarten, and 
others cited in this book that c lass values are of the utmost int- 
portance in the training of chil dren from the moment of birth 
'Wdugnout their growtli and, in tact, throughout thek lives. 





CHAPTER Vn 


Social Mobility Through Education 


Martha from Boxtown 

So FAR we have seen how most growing children are fitted to their 
family’s social position by the school in our society. But we have 
not examined how a few of them are elevated by die school from 
lower to higher strata. Yet a considerable number do rise. The 
brief life histories in the chapter on social mobility give us some 
knowledge of how people overcome these barriers to success. But 
none gives us a detailed picture of what happens when mobility 
through the school takes place. The case of Martha of Hometown 
will illustrate and bring out some of the chief points of successful 
mobility in the school and of a later rise in the community. 

Martha’s career is a story of upward social mobility by use of 
the school. It shows how Martha Totten, coming from a poor 
social background, was able by her own personal qualities and by 
the help of her mother and her teachers to rise to respectable 
ixiiddle-class position. 

When Martha first appeared at school, she was a shy, thin, 
blonde child, looking like a fresh version of her pale, prematurely 
old, mother. Everyone knew she came from Boxtown on the 
wrong side of the tracks. Her father and Bob Jones’ father were 
great cronies. Their diinldng bouts were well-known and some 
of them were recorded on the police blotter. Martha’s mother 
came to the school several times in the first few months to inquire 
about Martha’s progress. This was enough to attract the attention 
of the teacher. But, in addition, Martha differed from the other 
Boxtown children in that her dresses, though faded and patched, 
were always clean. Martha was always serious. She seldom played 
noisy games and could usually be found in the classroom at recess, 
doing simple tasks for the teacher. 

Since Martha and her mother were so exceptional for Boxtown 
residents, the teachers made some inquiries. They learned that 
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Martha was bom on a small farm in northern Indiana. When 
Martha’s father, Bob Totten, was killed in an accident, the folks 
in the community helped Mary Totten to run the farm, but the 
going was difficult and she had to give up the job of operating the 
farm. But then what? In this confusion it was not difficult for Jake 
Platt, the cheerful but irresponsible laborer who was employed 
on the farm, to convince Mary that she should marry him and 
move with him to Hometown. After Mary and Jake were mar- 
ried, Jake suggested sending Martha to relatives or an orphanage 
but Mary was adamant about keeping the child. It must have been 
with some misgiving that Mary moved her baby into the tar- 
paper shack in Boxtown. 

In the first seven years of their marriage the Platts had five chil- 
dren. Mary hated tihis life but could find no escape. Her estab- 
lished rural background would not let her run from responsibility. 
Martha, the girl she brought to city filth from the farm, received 
most of her attention. She was going to do her best for the girl 
in spite of everything. She was going to do her best for the 
others, too, but after all Jake had to share some of the respon- 
sibility for them. Mary kept the shack as dean as she could. She 
sewed away at the ragged castoff dothing they received from the 
charity so that her children could go to school and be properly 
dressed. She ignored Jake, who spent any money he got on liquor 
and roistering. 

Home for Martha was where she could be with her mother, 
and school was where she could be doing nice things with nice 
people. Martha’s teachers could never quite understand her attach- 
ment to them because it wasn’t of a sentimental, affectionate 
nature but rather a desire for their company and for doing the 
things they did or wanted to have done. As best she could, Martha 
became the teacher’s pet although it might be more accurate to 
say that the teacher became Martha’s pet. “Teacher’s pet,” she 
was called, and many another expression characterizing her 
obeisant attitude to school authorities and their standards was 
thrown at her. But Martha paid no attention to them. The favor 
of the teachers took the form of extra help of all kinds: in school- 
work, in leniency, and sometimes in gifts of books she could not 
afford to buy. 

During the winter of her first year of high school Martha’s 
mother died. Martha, frightened but resolute, took over hef 
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mother’s responsibilities and tried to keep the children clean and 
respectable, while her stepfather wallowed deeper and deeper in 
the life of the river bottom. Jake Platt did not fear his stepdaughter 
as he had her mother. Martha had more and more trouble pro- 
tecting the children from their father’s drunken rages, especially 
since he had more freedom to use his relief check as he saw fit. 
Because of the visiting teacher’s interest in Martha, the plight of 
the Platt family became known, and a woman’s club adopted them 
for a time and gave them extra supplies of food and clothing. This 
allowed Jake to spend more of his relief money on liquor. 

Martha did her best to counteract her stepfather, but she fought 
a losing batde with Boxtown. The children grew to be unrecog- 
nizable among the other Boxtown children. They disliked school, 
and in spite of the combined efforts of Martha and the visiting 
teacher they were often truant. All of them were “kept back” at 
one time or another, and when Martha encouraged them to work 
hard so that they could get into high school they shrugged their 
shoulders and let her know that high school had no attraction for 
them. In the shack where Mary Platt had slaved to keep things 
dean and respectable, the windows grew thick with rain-splashed 
dust, and the ragged curtains grew dirtier and dirtier. Window- 
panes were broken and replaced by pieces of cardboard, junk 
collected in the yard, and the Platt home became outwardly the 
same as any other Boxtown hovel. 

The visiting teacher and some of the high-school teachers 
arranged a scholarship for Martha to continue her education until 
graduation from high school. They saw to it that Martha got the 
necessary dothing and books and that her class dues and similar 
fees for school activities were paid. During her senior year in high 
school they became worried about her vocational future. In spite 
of some nxild advice to the contrary, she had taken the academic 
course which would prepare her for college. Whenever her ad- 
viser suggested that it might be weU for her to switch to the 
commercial course, she displayed a stubbonmess that was almost 
unusual in her dealings with the teachers. There were a half dozm 
other Boxtown girls in the high school, and they were all taking 
the commerdal course. Martha said to her adviser, “I’ll find a way 
of eammg my living. I need school for other things.” 

Martha developed one other interest. It was shortly after the 
school party in her sophomore year that she began attending the 
Young People’s Sodety of the Methodist church, the Epworth 
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League. Every Sunday night after she had cooked an early supper 
for the children she dressed up and walked across town to the 
church, where she became known as a faithful but not active 
member of the Epworth League. When it was her turn, she took 
part in the program without attracting any particular attention. 
The other young people seemed to enjoy having her with them. 
They were all nice boys and girls, Martha thought. Some of them 
had dropped out of high school and were working while those 
who were still in school were the kind of people whom Martha 
felt drawn to. They were not active in the social life of the school, 
and they did not have money for e^ensive social affairs. 

In her senior year Martha was persuaded to take a kind of 
apprentice course in merchandising, in which she spent two hours 
a My as a salesclerk in several stores. She took this course in the 
hope that it would help her get a job after graduation. 

Martha Climbs Out of Boxtown 

As graduation week passed and there was still no prospect of 
employment, the visiting teacher who had taken so much interest 
in Martha told her about Toni Brown’s modier and father who 
were looking for a “nice girl who can stay with us and help out 
with the children.” Tom was about six years old at the time, and 
Ellen was a baby. The Browns needed someone to stay with the 
children when they went out at night and to help a litue bit with 
the housework. The job would pay only three dollars a week plus 
room and board, but it would give Martha an opportunity to live 
with nice people while she continued her attempts to &id per- 
manent employment in a store. 

To Martha this was an opportunity — to live with respectable 
people in a house that would not smell of stale coffee and kerosene. 
But then she wondered what would become of her half sisters and 
half brothers. She felt responsible for them, even though she knew 
she had not been successful with them. She knew that things 
would grow much worse if her responsibility were turned over to 
Jake. For a moment she hesitated. Then her mouth tightened and 
her cold gray eyes hardened. “Fll take it,” she said. “At least I can 
live like other decent people.” 

In the next few months Martha learned “the refined ways” of 
young business people. From the Browns she learned some of the 
niceties of living-room conduct. But she also learned »>me things 
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which puzzled her. The magazines which the Browns had on the 
living-room table were strange to her, and she began to wonder 
whether the Redbook and Cosmopolitan were the best, as she had 
always supposed. She heard the Browns talk about going to see 
stage plays in Chicago as though they were superior to the movies 
in Hometown. And it seemed to Martha that the Browns didn’t 
enjoy their home as much as they might. They spent so much time 
away from home. One night a week they played bridge at the 
house of friends. Usually twice a week they went out in their car 
and ate at a restaurant. Mr. Brown had a meeting of some sort at 
least one other evening. Mrs. Brown went out to the Women’s 
Club every Tuesday afternoon. This was all strange to Martha, 
who thought to herself that if she ever had a home like this she 
would get more pleasure out of it. 

She made every effort to get a permanent job at the Fair Store 
where she was employed as an “extra” but she did not succeed. 
She saw other girls taken on while she was kept on the “extra” 
list. She finally went to the manager and bluntly asked him why 
she had never been considered for permanent placement. The 
official studied her record card for some time and recognizing her 
determination he said, “If you really want to know, I’U tell you. 
In store work we look for people who can show enthusiasm for 
their work and instil customers with confidence in our store. 
Now every supervisor you have worked for as a student or as an 
extra has rated you as ‘cold and impersonal.’ I am sorry but we can 
on that basis hardly give you permanent employment.” 

Cold and impersonal— hut in her life she had to be cold and 
impersonal. If she was going to survive, she had to be deliberate 
and even calculating. How could she have kept going ahead at all 
since her mother died unless she coolly chose her way— 4 he right 
way, the hard way — instead of the easy, sentimental way? 

The next significant episode is one wout which our knowledge 
hi only slender. Martha became acquainted with a magazine sales- 
ipm. who called at the door to sell imgaziaes. He was nice to her 
and she liked him. Don Parker, the maga2ane salesman, took her 
to her first night dub. She had a sweet liqueur, her first taste of an 
alcoholic drink, and learned diat all “drinking; was not horrible the 
way Jake did it.” After several date; with him she learned that dl 
idssiag was not “necking” the way the BcsEtown girls used to talk 
about it when they braced of their conquests. She stayed out 
late at night with Don, and some of their time was spent in park-* 
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mg. Despite their growing intimacy, Martha was not physically 
thrilled by her relations with Don. She liked him because he 
dressed well, because he spoke good English, and because he had 
a good job. When she ultimately stayed all night with him, she 
did it because he wanted to marry her and marriage with him 
meant security and a nice home, and knowing people she re- 
spected. 

Don Parker’s business kept him in town for several months. 
Shortly after he left Hometown for his next station, Martha 
realized that she was going to have a baby. She immediately tried 
to get in touch ■with him. He had told her that he loved her and 
that he would come back to her. She sent him a registered letter 
which was forwarded to his next address and returned marked 
“not kno'wn at this address.” The prospect of having an illegitimate 
child was nearly too much for Martha. After all her striving for 
respectability, here she was as bad or worse than her Boxtown 
fello-ws. How they would gloat over this! 

She determined that she must handle this without anyone’s find- 
ing out. In a few months she told Mrs. Brotra that she was going 
back to Indiana to visit her mother’s people. She went to a near-by 
city and entered a maternity home. Things were better there. The 
baby, a girl, was bom in the summer, some four months after 
Maraa entered the home. She was a beautiful child, and Martha 
soon became a devoted and proud mother and was determined to 
keep the baby. She dreamed of the life she would make for her 
daughter. More realistically she had to worry about what she ■was 
going to do ■with a baby. Other girls in the nursing home worried 
about the same thing, ^e girl suggested to Martha that she file a 
paternity case against Mr. Brown, her former employer. Martha 
relied, ‘But Mr. Brown is not the baby’s father; besides, think 
of the reputuation you get for yourself and the baby. Why, we’d 
be labeled for hfe.” The other girls just could not understand this 
kind of behavior. Martha understood them — th^ were like the 
Boxtown gang. But all of Martha’s respectability could not tell 
her what to do when her sis months were up and she had to leave. 

The superintendent of the nursing home, hatring found out 
quite a bit about Martha, got in touch with the Browns to see 
whether th^ could help. Mrs. Bro^wn arranged for Martha td 
work in a household exchange store in Hometo^wn, run by the 
social agency, where old fomtnre and clothing were sold. Tbie 
jdb paid eight dollars a week. A room was found for Marthft at 
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two dollars a week. TTiis left six dollars for food, clothing, and 
incident^. Recreation was an impossibility. It was often necessary 
to choose between eating diimer and bujdng necessary stockings. 
In the meantime the baby was left in the nursing home. 

Everybody expected Martha to give the baby up for adoption. 
But they had all guessed wrong. She explained to me Browns and 
to the superintendent of the home that the child was one of her 
responsibilities. When the superintendent told her that she would 
have to do somediing about the baby, she begged him to care for 
it until she could find another solution for the problem. This the 
superintendent agreed to do saying that the baby would have to 
be turned over to the juvenile court if no other plans were made 
within the year. 

In the next few months Martha’s salary was increased to twelve 
dollars a week. This enabled her to buy a few things for the baby, 
to visit her once a month, and to dress better. She began attending 
some affairs for business girls sponsored by a women’s organiza- 
tion in Hometown. Here she learned to dance, and it was at a 
Dance Night program that she met Dick Johnson. Dick was a 
regular attendant at these affairs. He was the son of a local lawyer 
— not a prominent or a weU-recognized attorney, just a run-of- 
the-mill courthouse lawyer. Dick was no intellectual giant. He 
had received low grades in high school and finally dropped out 
and learned radio repairing. Nor was he a handsome charmer. 
TTie oil and dirt of the radio sets he repaired always lingered on 
his hands, and he paid no attention to his clothes. Dick’s inten- 
tions were obvious. He went to the dances “to get acquainted 
with some nice girls.” Martha heard one of the girls say to another, 
“He thinks you want to marry him if you give him two dances.” 
Martha danced with him most of the evening. She liked him. He 
had a respectable lower-middle class family, a steady job, and he 
liked to please her. 

Martha understood that Dick could easily be prompted into a 
proposal and she deliberately led him on. She had several dates 
wirii him. She knew that her course was cold and deliberate, but 
she also knew that she would make a good wife for Dick. The 
night he proposed she told him about the baby. She was surprised 
and happy at his willingness to take the baby too. In fact, Dick 
suggested that he legally adopt the child. This was all Martha 
could ask. 

In the short time they were engaged, they found a white house 
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with a garden— a house quite like the one that Martha had often 
dreamed about. It was far from Boxtown, and as Dick put it, “It’s 
in a good neighborhood,” 

They were married in June. The ceremony was conducted by 
the Methodist pastor. It was a quiet affair at the home of Dick’s 
parents, who were the only ones there. They drove in Dick’s car 
to their new house, and Dick was pleased and proud when Martha 
burst into tears as they entered their new home. 

Martha had climbed from her Boxtown be ginning s and stabilized 
her life in the middle class of Hometown. What can be learned 
from Martha’s career? 

Martha was bom to a father and mother who were small farm- 
ers of upper-lower class status. They had the solid virtues, re- 
spectable behavior, and ambitions of the small farmer. ’V^en 
Martha’s father died and her mother remarried, Martha and her 
mother dropped to the level of Boxtown. Martha’s mother did not 
succumb to die life around her. Part of Martha’s ambition was the 
result of her mother’s teaching her precepts and principles of life 
from their former social level 

Martha’s mother set a pattern and a goal for her, but had Martha 
not foimd help in school, she could never have held out. Martha 
was an exception among lower-class children. Most lower-class 
children do not understand or appreciate the teacher’s efforts. In 
turn, the teacher tends to neglect the lower-class children if she 
does not actually discriminate against them. They do not reward 
her with obedience and affection, and she does not reward them 
with affection, good marks, and special approval. Conversely, 
when the teacher finds a lower-class child who does respond to 
her efforts, who does seem to understand middle-class standards, 
she is the more interested and puts in extra effort where she thinks 
she can do some good. Certainly this is what happened to Martha, 
Not only, then, was Martha ready to make the most of school, 
but the school was ready to do its best for her. She exemplifies 
an American ideal — to get ahead no matter what the obstacle — 
“never say die” — ^“anyone can get ahead if they only try.” And 
Martha had many hardships, some of them almost impossibly 
high: where she lived, her pla5rmates, her stepfather, economic 
deprivation, her mother’s death, Marybelle, her younger half 
sisters and half brothem, mBdirection in her education so that she 
had no vocation, an illegitimate child. 

For Martha the school was indispensable for achievmg her puf- 
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pose. It taught her the things she would have to know, it showed 
her the details of refinement, and through the school the world 
of respectability opened up. 

Throughout this story we get su^estions of Martha’s out- 
standing characteristic — coldness. This was both her strength and 
her weakness. It was her strength because it enabled her to hold 
out against the sentimental, easygoing life of Boxtown and against 
the disapproval of many of her lower-class age-mates. Eventually 
it enabled her to free herself from her half brothers and half sisters 
in spite of her strong sense of responsibility. Martha had to cal- 
culate the consequence of every act if she were to get ahead. Even 
the affair with the magazine salesman may have been entered into 
coldly. We do not know enough about it to say definitely. There 
are suggestions all through her career that sexually Martha was 
not responsive. 

But coldness and reserve were also a handicap, as Martha learned 
when she attempted to get a job in the department store. The 
Brown family, though they could find nothing wrong with the 
tvay she did Ae housework, were relieved to have her go. In 
her own home it will be interesting to observe Martha. Will she 
become a warmhearted, affectionate wife and mother? Or will she 
continue to drive herself and her husband and her child ahead, 
living always in the future? 

If we allow ourselves to speculate a bit about Martha and Flora 
Belle, we can see that Martha resembles Flora Belle’s mother — 
“an orphan” pardy reared by another family. Mrs. Bennett was 
extremely aggressive. She married a man whom she hoped to make 
over into something she wanted and who had aU the fundamentals 
of respectability. A^. Bennett moved from lower class to middle 
class. Her daughter. Flora Belle, moved from middle class to 
upper class. 

Because of Martha’s appreciation of her teachers and all they 
stood for, we might even speculate that Martha’s daughter mi^ht 

influenced into becoming a teacher and follow a patii similar to 
that of Flora Belle. 

Martha went ahead with ruthlessness and an indomitable drive 


— rarely looking back and always looking ahead. She did not 
figure things out, but she knew that she wanted the nice things 
of this wond. Her dioices were alwa)rs between getting ahead or 
going all the way back to Boxtown. The thougb f of Roxtnwn 
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Flora Belle was always careful. She went a step at a time, never 
giving up anything she had gained until she was secure above. 
But Flora Belle carried no such load as Martha did. 

Education for Martha and Flora Belle was the path to success. 
ForMaraia, however, education was really learning things 
wanted to know and could use. For Flora Belle, education was an 
arena for her ambitious activities. Educati on, as we have already 
point ed out, i s oriented to the middle class "^(TthSSFofe' atfiracte 
mobile lower-dia^ peope. "Xt Smej it tra^' to push dhSid 

t&e mobile middle'^as person; therefore education has different 
meanings and works on different principles for people of different 
classes. 



CHAPTER Vm 


Teachers in the Status System 


Mbs VmeiNiA Crane sat at her desk and read the letter for the 
third time. There, in black and white, was the proof that she had 
achieved her life’s ambition. “I wish to offer you the position of 
Critic Teacher in our Laboratory School at a salary of $i,8oo.” 
The letter was signed by the president of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. This meant that, at twenty-eight, she had made such a success 
of teaching that she was recognized as a master teacher, fit to 
show others how to teach. 

She looked around the schoolroom, which was pleasant, warm, 
and homey in the skating rays of the kte afternoon sun. After all, 
the schoolroom was a home to her, and the children were her 
children. She looked across the empty desks. Each one seemed 
to retain some of the personality or its occupant. Katherine 
Green’s desk, on one side of the room, was neat and orderly, and 
seemed rather distant from its neighbors. Tom Brown’s desk, 
second from the front, had a piece of paper sticking out where 
Tom had left it in his rush to go out and get started in a game. 
Bob Jones’ desk, in the back row, had a big ink spot on it. She 
knew that if she looked inside she would find little equipment for 
learning — only a couple of dirty books and a grimy pad of paper. 

So this would be her last year in Hometown. Next fall she 
would move to the college town where she had once been a 
student, and she would settle down there in a pleasant little house, 
bringing her parents to live with her. She thot^ht back com- 
fortably over her life, relishing each picture that came to her 
mind. 

She remembered the one-room school where she had gone until 
she was thirteen. She did well in school, and during the last couple 
of years she helped the teacher with the litde children. When she 
finished the grades, she went to stay with an aunt and uncle in 
town while she attended high school. She thought of the good 
times at church sopials and class parties. She thought of her special 

98 
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friendship with a boy whose father kept a store in town. Summers 
she helped her mother on the farm, always with a thought about 
school again in the fall. During the winter of her last year in high 
school, her English teacher asked her what she was going to do 
when she was graduated. Virgmia was seventeen then. Her father 
advised her to take a business-coUege course and get a job as 
stenographer or bookkeeper in a local business. Her mother 
wanted her to become a teacher. Her English teacher advised her 
to go to normal school — only a few miles away — ^since her family 
could not afford to send her to college. 

Virginia and a classmate, Helen Bond, went to normal school 
together and shared a room. Most of their food came from home, 
to which they returned at least once a month. At the end of the 
year both girls got positions in rural schools. Virginia taught for 
two years in the little white wooden schoolhouse not far from her 
home, and then she decided to change and look for a better posi- 
tion. She found that more training was required before she could 
hope for a much better job. Thus she started a series of summers 
at the State Teachers’ College. After two more years she secured 
a position in an elementary school in a town of 2,500 population. 
This paid enough to enable her to take a full year off and 
graduate with a college degree at the age of twenty-six. Then she 
was offered a position in Hometown, where for two years she 
taught the fifth grade. She liked the children, and she was sure 
that people thought well of her. She would be sorry to leave 
Hometown. 

Virginia felt both strange and familiar in Hometown. She joined 
the Baptist church and taught a Sunday-school class and sang in 
the choir. The minister often said that they could not get along 
without “the talents of Miss Crane.” She belonged to the Women’s 
Qub and was something of a leader in its literary activities. But 
somehow she never got to know anyone— except teachers. She 
was beginning to think that she would always be a stranger wher- 
ever she lived. 

It was even strange at home, during the brief summer weeks 
between the close of summer school and the opening of her own 
school in September. She liked to help her mother get the meals 
for the men during the threshing season, and she loved to put on a 
sunbonnet and work in the garden, but she had no real friends 
outside of her family. The girls and boys with whom she had 
grown up were either married and busy with their children, or. 
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like her, they had gone out into the world and become insub- 
stantial subjects of Sunday afternoon conversation for the older 
people. The boy whom she had liked so well in high school was 
r unning his father’s store and had a wife and two youngsters. 

Last summer Virginia had gone to the State University and 
started to work for an MA. degree. At a church party for grad- 
uate students she had met a man who was working toward a Ph.D. 
in zoology. They had several dates and found that they liked each 
other very much. On the last few dates he had kissed her. She still 
felt queer all through her body at the thought of those kisses. They 
had written to each other. He was wrapped up in his work — ^that 
was clear from his letters. Well — she had her work and her career 
to think about, too. She hoped that he would be back at die uni- 
versity next summer. But she would have enough to think about 
whether he was there or not. 

Next year she would find a nice house in the college town for 
her parents. Her father was going to give up the farm to her older 
brother. She would help make life comfortable for her father and 
mother. It would be pleasant, too, having a house to live in instead 
of a bedroom m someone’s else house. 

Virginia would be sorry to leave Hometown. Through observ- 
ing and teaching the chil^en she had come to know and like the 
place and its people- She had said to her sociology teacher once 
that she could t^ what a community and its people were like 
from studying its children. For example, she had never met Mr. 
and Mrs. Peabody, but from observing Kenneth she knew that the 
Peabodys would be distant people. She had no desire to become 
better acquainted with them. She knew Mrs. Brown quite well, 
for they both worked in the Baptist Sunday school. She felt that 
she was fairly dose to the Browns, though she had never been in 
their home. From trying to teach Bob Jones, and from comments 
of the other teachers shout his older brothers, she had a pretty 
good idea of what the Jones family was like. “There are many 
like them in every town,” she thought, “and school is the best in- 
fluence in thdr lives. But mostly the school fails to improve them 
very macL” 

With th«e reflections Virginia Crane enjoyed herself as she 
fingered the letter which told her that she was a success in life. 
She had started from a social poddcm of approximately upper- 
lower^ status and had achieved a secure lower-middle status. She 
might go on to uj^er-middle if she cared to and worked hard 
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enough at it. She was typical of thousands of successful teachers 
whose social participation we shall now describe briefly. 


The Social Participation of Teachers 

The rather limited data at present available indicate that teachers 
are in the middle class and that many of them have risen from 
lower status. In the East and the South, where class lines have 
been established longer, the teachers are usually in the upper- 
middle class, and many of them have risen from lower-middle 
class families. In the Middle West and the West, the teachers are 
usually lower-middle class, and many of them have risen from 
lower-class families. Table IX shows the distribution of the public- 
school teachers among the social classes in Yankee City, Home- 
town, and Old City (white teachers only). 


TABLE IX 

SodAL Class Distribution of Teachers 



Hometown 
Per Gent 

Yankee City 
Per Cent | 

Oldaty 
Per Cent 

Upper upper 

0 

2 

2.5 

Lower upper 

0 

I 

2.5 

Upper middle 

26 

76 

725 

Lower middle 

72 

21 

20.0 

Upper lower 

2 

0 

2.5 

Lower lower 

0 

0 

0.0 


100 

100 

1 00-0 


Indirect evidence concerning the social position of public- 
school teachers can be obtained from studies of the social back- 
ground of students in teachers’ colleges. Tables X and XI report 
the occupations of parents and the religious affiliations of women 
students in fifteen widely distributed teachers’ colleges, in the 
year 1929. 

' Pie pyents- q£ teachers^ according to Table . X.^ are laigdy 
farmers and hnsTn^s^ n.'lt is sate to sav ttiat me Dusinessmen are 

business^ — grocers, dru^ists, and the 
like. Quite a few teachers also come from the homes of skilled 
jwro tkeig. 

[w^ Protestant denominations, the Methodist and Baptist, 
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TABLE X 

Occupations of Parents of i,o8o Women Students in Fifteen Teachers’ 

Colleges* 


Type of Occupation 

Per Cent Engaged in Occupation 

Professional 

8.4 

Manufacturing 

3-1 

Bu^ess (proprietary) 

42.1 

Fanning 

45-2 

Public Service 

4-5 

Business (clerical) 

5-0 

Skilled Labor 

14-8 

Unskilled Labor 

4.0 


account for one-half of the prospective teachers reporting reli- 
gious affiliation in Table XI. These two churches, more than any 
other Protestant denominations in the country, are middle-class. 

TABLE XI 

Religious Affiliation of i,o8o Women Students in Fifteen Teachers’ 

Colleges’ 


Denoxcdnation 


Per Cent 


Methodist 

25-7 

Baptist 

17.0 

Presbyterian 

8.6 

Church of Christ (Disciples) 

7-3 

Roman Catholic 

5-5 

Lutheran 

4-4 

Episcopal 

2.6 

Jewish 

2.5 

Congregational 

2.3 

Friends 

I.O 

No a£SIiation 

1.2 

Did not answer question 

27.0 


In his study of the American schoolteaching profession, Elsbree 
shows that for the past hundred years schoolteachers have come 
mainly from a single socio-econoinic group which he calls “lower 
middle.” He makes the following statement about teachers as a 
group: 

The environmental limitations surrounding prospective teachers are the 
most serious handicaps confronting the profesaon. Coming as they do mosdy 
from the lower-middle class, they bear all the marks of this relatively un- 
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favored social and economic group. To £31 in these cultural gaps in the 
experiences of teachers is a task of considerable magnitude. If it is to be 
done, the teacher-training institutions will have to assume the major re- 
^onsibility. The hope of attracting into teaching any sizable group of 
individuals from the higher economic classes in American society seems 
futile. The task before the profession is the selection of individuals, regard- 
less of the particular layer of social and economic strata from which they 
happen to spring, who possess the intellectual and personal potentialities 
essential for teaching success, then to surround them with an environment 
which reeks with cmtural opportunities and e:^eriences. Through such a 
process of osmosis, American teachers may achieve a professional and ctil- 
tural level beyond the dreams of present-day educators.^ 

The social po sition of teachers is indefinite . Their social par- 
ticipaLl<l)il iSi ftfteSriimited to their own professional group. The 
Hometown high-school principal said of his teachers, “They don’t 
fit in much an3rwhere — ^they stay pretty much to themselves.” 
The unmarried Hometown female teachers live together in groups, 
of two to five, either boarding or renting apartments. Where 
social participation is used as the test of social status, the teachers 
are difficult to locate in the social structure because they participate 
so little in the social life of the conununity. 

A man’s participation is more nearly normal for his class posi- 
tion than is a woman teacher’s. For example, Joe Grant, the 
teacher of commercial subjects in Hometown high school, is 
prominent in the Elks, where he enters into aU the convivial 
activities including poker playing and beer drinking. A prominent 
man, commenting on this, said, "Well, it is this way. The Elks 
needed a man in there who could raise money for anything and 
Joe can do it.” Regarding this same teacher, Mr. Mercer, the 
school principal, said, “Joe Grant seems to get around town more 
than other teachers; even more than other men teachers. Even 
though he drinks beer and takes a highball occasionally he is 
discreet.” Joe is able to participate in many of the leading organ- 
izations and might be called an “organization man.” In this way 
he is able to consolidate himself in the community and become 
more of a real member of the community than the other teachers. 

In Hometown only one woman teacher, who was engaged to a 
local lawyer, was ever invited to parties given by members of the 
younger set. She took part in all the activities, mdudmg dancing, 
smoking, and drinking cocktails. But everyone knew that she 
would not be a teacher after the wedding and excused her. 

Attitudes toward the high-school principal exemplify the 
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she was introduced quickly into the social life of community. 
In the city she attended concerts, theaters, and lectures, and she 
did her shopping in the big department stores. She joined the 
Episcopal church and took part in social activities connected 
with the church. The parents of her pupils liked her, and often 
invited her to their homes for dinner. 

After two years of suburban life, Helen began to think about 
changing. She registered with a teachers’ agency and soon was 
offered a job in Denver, teaching in a new junior high school. 
This sounded interesting, and she accepted me offer. She took 
with her some names of friends of her suburban acquaintances 
and when she arrived she found invitations awaiting her. News 
of her social interests and abilities had preceded her, and the 
Episcopal church found all sorts of things for her to do. 

At one of the church functions she met Gieorge Turner, one 
of the leading young lawyers in town. He was older than Helen, 
distmguished in manner, beariug, and dress. In February they 
were engaged, with announcements and pictures in the news- 
papers. In June they were married. Hden’s father and mother 
came to Denver for the wedding, which was held in the Episcopal 
church. If Mr. Bond was overawed by the Gothic arches and 
windows of the stately church, he did not show it. He carried his 
part of the ceremony with dignity. There was the same light of 
pride in his eyes and in the eyes of George Turner as they looked 
on the young woman who had brought them together. They gave 
each oAer a man-to-man handshake when the wedding was over. 
Mr. Bond said to his wife when they returned to their hotel room, 
‘Well, I always did like her spirit. Even if I couldn’t help her 
much, she always got what she wanted.” At twenty-six, Helen 
had achieved her life’s ambition, though she had never thought of 
it that way. 

Helen Bond Turner joined the Women’s Qub and became 
chairman of the Entertainment Committee in a few months. Her 
name was frequently mentioned on the women’s page of the 
newspaper. She aided her husband greatly in the political career 
upon which he had started. The Turners moved up quickly in the 
rektivdy mobile society of Denver. Helen Bond started from 
a position at the lower-middle level of a society like that of 
Denver (though her family was relatively higher in their ismall 
home town) and, through her own talent and personality, com* 
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bined with her marriage, soon achieved an upper-middle status 
with a prospect of moving still higher. 

When we compare the life stories of three teachers — Virginia 
Crane, Helen Bond, and Flora Belle Bennett — we see that social 
mobility meant different things to them, and they used different 
methods of rising to higher status. Virginia rioved from lowly 
jobs to better jobs ‘with higher rank in the teaching profession. 
Upward progress w ithin the__prnfessin ti was her goal. This kind 
o^ progress led to a higher social position in the community, but 
Virginia did not care particukrly for that. She will be content 
to participate at a kind of indeterminate middle-class level in the 
college town where she will teach. 

Helen Bond and Flora Belle Bennett used teaching as a means 
ot acmeving higher status in the community . Though different 
m personality, these two young women used the same social 
mechanism to advance themselves. They had no ambition to be- 
come outstanding teachers, but the teaching profession gave them 
social contacts with the “best people,” where their social talents 
could operate in their favor. 

We do not attempt to explain why these three women took 
their different ways in life. For clues to the differences in the 
strivings and the satisfactions of these three human beings, we 
should have to delve more deeply into the social and biological 
factors which made them different persons. 


The Social Role of the Teacher 

On the immense stage of the North American continent boyj 
and girls are bom, grow up, and play their parts as adults. Help- 
ing tJiem to leam their parts in the drama of life are the teachers, 
who themselves have a special role to play. 

Xeachers represent middle-class attitudes and enforce middle- 
da^ values and manners . In plaving this role, teachers do two 
"Hungs. I hey train or seek to train children in middle-class man- 
ners and^skms. Ana they ^lect thoselchildren from tiie^^ 
md lower Masses who appear to be the best candidates for pro- 
inbnon l il the social hie^chy- 




m escflpe^hhL jp part;. Children 

mblic 


of \ yper-class parents qften do not go to die public schools or 
drop out after a few years of public-school attendance. These 
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children attend private schools or have private tutors. The tutors 
and teachers in private schools are also usually middle-class people, 
but their role is not the same as that of the public-school teachers. 
TTiev- are restricted to teachine certain slrills which have upper- 


out or scnoo 




ust as early as possible. But the 


teacheiS play tlieu: special role in the lives of the vast majority 
of American children, including all middle-class ch ildren and a 
great many lower-class childre n. ' 

* To play the teacher’s role successfully and "with a feeling of 
personal satisfaction requires a certain kind of personality. We 
have seen some of the characteristics of this pemonality. Mmy, 
probably most, teachers are using iheir profession to “get ahead 
in tie •world.” They have either been bom into the middle class 
or they have worked up into this class. Middle-class standards of 
refinement and ambition mean a great deal to them. They take 
these tiings seriously. They inevitably, and for the most part 
unconsciously, judge their pupils by these standards. 

TPie teaching group perpetuates itself. Teachers are chosen, or 
cho^dse theur ptoressioni, Wgeiy tnrough a kind of informal ap- 
prenticeship. Young people do well in school, they like their 
teachers, and they are liked by their teachers and encouraged to 
go into the profession. In turn, when they become teachers, they 
"loose others like themselves to foUow in their footsteps. 

There are other possible social roles for a teacher, and we find 
a minority of teachers adopting them. There is the role of social 
: ^former. plaved bv a few teachers, usuallv men. 1 his is a middle- 
ctas role, but it involves the teacher in conflicts ■with various 
middle-class interests in the community and sometimes ends in 
open hostility on the part of the school board and many parents 
toward the teacher. But if he is tactful and can stand the sQrain 
<rf the conflict, the teacher may succeed in playing this role, espe- 
cially if he is a high-school teacher. Some teachers who play thfe 
role get opportunities to go into college teaching, where they are 
much niore free to follow their particular 'variation of middle- 
class behavior. 

The teachers in a large city school tystem have still anoflier 
variation of the ba^c middle-dass role. Where they are protected 
by tenure legislation, they have freeda 


i ♦ [*T» I Mi iCwli 


me active 
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ers for cert ain underprivileged groups. They often join die teach- 
union and~wofIc polfticffly with groups which draw largely 
from the upper-lower level. This might lead teachers to abandon 
a middle-class role and to throw in their lot with a “class-con- 
scious” lower class, bringing them in direct conflict with middle- 
class groups. But it has not happened. The American Federation 
of Teachers has been conservative of middle-class values, and 
teachers with thoroughgoing middle-class attitudes fed at home 
in the union. ■ 

It is diffi cult to conceive the teachers’ social mie in America 

of middle-class values . Unless 
ere is a social revolution which upsets the middle dass, teachers 
will continue to act as exemplars for this social class. But the 
middle-class viewpoint will change a great deal during the social 
dianges of the next few decades. The naive ideal of unlimited 
naterial progress for the sodety and imending social climbing 
for all its members who are industrious and ambitious is bound to 
give way to a more realistic view of society and of human nature, 
combined with greater faith in spiritual as o pposed to material 
values. The role of the teacher as the exemplar for this philosophy 







CHAPTER IX 


The Administrative Hierarchy 


Superintendents and Principaxs 

We have presented material showing how teachers and students 
interact in the social status system in America. We have seen, too, 
how social mobility affects the lives of teachers and students in 
school. 

The administrative hierarchy of the school also is related to 
the social class system in ways important for education. What 
are some of the problems created in and for the school system by 
the fact that school administrators live in and are affected by the 
status system? In Chapter V we have seen a glimpse of how 
a piinc^al, Mr. Mercer, functions in the status system of Home- 
town. From Yankee City we have more fully drawn portraits of 
two administrators in the school hierarchy and their relations to 
the status system. 

The principal of the Dorland School is Mr. Greer. As the senior 
principal of the elementary school, he has a status within the 
school system next to that of the superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Greer is about forty years old. He was born in a town near 
Boston where his father was a bookkeeper in a large factory, with 
a social status in the lower-middle class. The younger Greer did 
well in school. He was well-liked and studious. He was extremely 
short and undersized. This seems to be one reason for his great 
drive to succeed and get things done. When he was graduated 
from high school, he won prizes for his work in English and a 
scholarslup to Brown University. But his father could not afford 
to give him any financial assistance, and Greer got a job as a 
reporter on a newspaper- After a year of this, his grandmother 
offered to help lum in college. He went to Brown University for 
three years, but then his grandmother died and he could not con- 
tinue in college. He returned to Boston and entered a secretarial 
school where he learned typing and shorriwuid. After six months 

no 
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he was hired as a teacher in the secretarial school. While teaching 
in the school he took courses at the Normal School. Then the 
United States entered the war and Greer tried to join up, but he 
was rejected because of his small size. He finally got a job as a 
civilian in one of the war services. 

After the war he took some courses at the universities around 
Boston such as Tufts and Northeastern. He made his living teach- 
ing secretarial subjects. Through special courses taken at North- 
eastern, the Y.M.C.A. College, Greer got into boys’ club work. 
He married a girl he had met doing this work. 

After a few years, Greer became ill and the doctors prescribed 
a complete change. So he bought a place in New Hampshire 
which he farmed for a few years. In a neighboring town there 
was a lot of trouble among the school board, the parents, and 
the teachers. Mr. Greer was hired as principal to clear it up be- 
cause he was a member of the community in good standing, a 
successful farmer, and had had good business experience. He 
stayed there for three years. When a difiicult situation arose in 
Yankee City, a mutual friend of Greer and a Yankee City school 
board member told the school board about Greer, how he had 
been in business, taught, and run a farm. So he was hired as prin- 
cipal of the Borland School. In the three years he has been in 
Yankee City he has reached the maximum salary paid to principals 
— ^$2,400 a year. 

We might call Mr. Greer a self-made man. Not only has he 
reached a fairly high position in the teaching profession but he 
has done so without going through the usual educational routines. 
This puts him in a peculiar conflict situation. He likes educational 
work because in it he has been a success, but he cannot go further 
in the profession (i.e., become superintendent of the school sys- 
tem) without meeting some of the academic requirements. We 
hear him say, “Fve decided to quit. Fm looking around for a job 
where I can get ahead. I haven’t had a chance in this system. I 
really hate to leave. I love this work, but I am dissatisfied at the 
same time.” Another time he talks about finishing his academic 
training. “I wonder whether it would be worthwhile to get a 
degree. I’ve really come to the conclusion that I really do like 
teaching after all, and I expect FU be a teacher aU the rest of my 
Kfe, so I guess FU have to go through aU the forms and take my 
degree.” 

Mr. Greer is an ambitious man who is sensitive about his back- 
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ground, his physical size, and lack of the correct symbols for 
advancement in teaching. However, he is a successful principal. 
His school is predominantly lower-class, and it is his job to fit 
these lower-class children into the middle-class school pattern. 
Mr. Greer says: “The principal is the connecting link between 
the school and the people of the community it serves. It is his 
job to adjust difSculties between parents and the school.” More 
[specifically, he describes his job thus: 

The most common t37pe of trouble with parents over a child is due to 
lack of ability to achieve in schoolwork. I like to handle all parent cases 
instead of letting the teachers do it. The average parent can best be 
approached by recalling his own school experience. He delights in it. Also 
you must attempt to get him to see the problem from the child’s viewpoint. 
The average parent doesn’t understand that a child lives in another world. 
Teachers also suffer from the same complex. In the many years of my 
experience parents have been called in only six times in disciplinary matters. 
I dways try to meet the parents of a slow child, but there’s no particular 
need to meet the parents of a bright child. The dow child is the problem. 
Often you cannot do an 3 nhiog with the parents. Many times parents have an 
inferiority cmnplex. An inferior parent doesn’t show interest in the child, 
whereas a bright parent usually will take a great deal of interest in the child. 
Difficultly often occur with the dull child of a bright parent. The parent 
dislikes to admit that the inferior child is related to him. It hurts his pride 
and he hates to admit that there’s anjnhing wrong with the child. The parent 
is perfecdy able to understand the situation when it is someone else’s child 
that is in difficulty. It helps a great deal to tell of disagreeable experiency 
which yon have had with your own child. This maky the parent feel better 
and enably him often to grasp what you’re driving at, helps his pride. 

He sees his fonction as steering his students along the path best 
suited to them, and he steers them in a manner he considers most 
influential. If we could be present when he was advising them on 
their high-school careers — one of his more important jobs — we 
would witness a scene like this, as reported by the interviews: 

A boy came in and was obvioiKly quitn frightened. Greer said, ‘Wdl, 
Frank, I had you in here a year ago for something, didn’t I?” And Frank 
S 2 My T didn’t do anything. I wasn’t in here.” Then Greer said, ‘Well, where 
did we talk?” The boy shrugged his shoulders. He was very scared. He 
wmildn’t admit that Greer had ever seen him before for disciplinary pur- 
poses. Qr^r then said, ‘TVell, what are you planning to do next year?” The 
bw said, Thm’t know.” “Going to high school?” “I don’t think so.” “Why?” 
“Too hard.” The boy was sobbi^ and crying and wiping tears out of his 
eyy with las fet. And Greer sai^ “Here, stop your crying, you’re nc^ a 
baby, you’re dxteen years old aren’t you? What course are you going to 
take in h%h school?” He went on, You’re going to take a commercial 
course, aren’t you? Wdl, you’ve doneifair work in arithmetic, you have an 
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average of 67 and Fm going to give you a diploma. Feeling better now?” 
The boy said, “Yes.” “You watch your step. If you raise the deuce up there, 
you’ll sail in four months. But you’ve shown ^urts of interest this year and 
because you’ve chosen a commercial course, Fm lettii^ you through. You’re 
entered on condition. You’ve got to watch your Ei^lish and literature.” 

Mr. Greer is proud of the way he can as a school principal 
steer his way through the difficulties of the New England social 
system. Although he is not an adaptable man in the common sense 
of that term, he is able to understand the standards and behaviors 
of all social classes and act on the basis of that understanding. 
He “sold” the section system to school authorities and to ms 
lower-class parent group with the same argument, “individual 
attention,” but with the school board he accented the “getting 
ahead — ^not being pulled back” angle and with the parent group 
he stressed “getting the most out of school,” thus appealmg to 
slight but important differences of interest. 

To do this with lower-class parents so that they and tiie school 
board and those whom they represent are satisfied, Mr. Greer 
must be someone who can take responsibilities without endanger- 
ing his own social position. One way he does this is to have little 
contact in the socm life of Yankee Qty. He says, “I don’t like to 
get involved. I live far out in the country and I like to stay at 
home with my wife and daughter or have a friend or two out to 
visit.” 

Mr. Greer is successful in his capaci^ as an intennediator 
among the social classes. He is a lower-middle class person, mobile 
to upper-middle class, and what he wants most is security in tiie 
upper-middle class and secure personal status. However, he does 
not want to participate in the whole society of Yankee Qty. He 
could not have the security he wants there because of his back- 
ground and lack of definite professional training. Within the pro- 
fession he finds the status denied him in the larger social sphere, 
because he runs his lower-class school so successfully. Although 
Greer can be a senior principal he caimot be superintenderit of 
schools because that requires advanced academic work. He realizes 
this and considers worlomg at summer school to get “the string of 
letters after his name.” In spite of the fact that he knows he can- 
not at present compete for the superintendent’s office, Greer and 
the superintendent are antagonistic to each other. 

Bradford Keller is the superintendent. He is an upper-middle 
class man moving into many lower-upper class groups. Mr. Kd- 
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let’s father was a civil service employee living in Maine. He had 
a responsible position as an accountant. Bradford was a mediocre 
student in school. He played football and basketball in high 
school. He went on to the University of Maine without thinking 
about it much. It was something his father had done and it seemed 
his teachers all counted on it. He took a general arts course at 
the university, specialized in mathematics, and played on the 
foothall team. He joined a good fraternity and became an officer 
in the R.O.T.G At graduation he was advised by his counselor 
to take some work in education. BBs athletic experience would be 
valuable in the teaching profession, he was told. He acquired a 
Master of Arts degree in education and was given a position teach- 
ing in a high school in a small community in southern Maine. He 
taught mathematics in the ninth and tenth grades and was the 
athletic coach. He had a good football team. M^en an opening for 
an assistant coach developed in Yankee City, a member of the 
school board who had vacationed near the Maine community 
where Keller taught suggested him, and he was hired. 

In the next three years the Yankee Qty high school team was 
turned into a winning team and credit was given to Keller for 
this achievement. However, no advancement could be given to 
Keller because of the tenure of the senior coach, and so Keller 
accepted a job with more money as an assistant coach in a large 
town. Keller attended education courses at Harvard during two 
summers. As football coach in Yankee City he had made many 
friends there. He was an important liaison man between school 
and community and when, after he left, the football team did not 
have much success the name of Keller, “the man who had the win- 
ning teams,” frequently occurred in conversations. When a new 
superintendent of schools was to be appointed, Keller’s name was 
put forward. He was known and liked by the members of the 
school board. He had all the qualifications and was a “good man 
for the commumty.” “He had done advanced work in educa- 
tion” at Maine and at Harvard “everybody liked him,” and he 
was appointed. 

Keller b a tall, light-haired man with a rather flushed face. 
He talks a lot and mth great force as if he were giving out the 
last word on the subject. Greer said of him, “His domineering is 
due to the fact that he is a captain in the army reserve and goK 
to army camp in the summer. Army training destroys ta^ I 
think. Also his training in mathematics makes him dunk that all 
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problems are easy to solve, that you can handle people like num- 
bers.” It is true, however, that Keller is dominating only to those 
subordinate to him either occupationally or socially. He is ex- 
tremely domineering with teachers, for instance, but is considered 
a most likable quiet fellow by upper-middle class and lower- 
upper class people. 

Teachers generally dislike Keller. They claim he is inconsistent, 
ordering one thing one day and taking it back the next. He gathers 
teachers together in meetings and lectures them but does not 
discuss their problems. He is accused of asking the opinion of 
teachers about other teachers. He bullies teachers by dismissing 
their ideas with gruff and definite countersuggestions, and teach- 
ers say of him that he takes their ideas, puts them into practice, 
and takes all the credit. Greer is extremely antagonistic to Keller 
on this score. ‘1 get tired giving him ideas for which he takes all 
the credit.” Mr. Greer is, of course, sensitive about his personal 
status, and this is deepened when he helps the superintendent and 
knows that because of his academic deficiencies he cannot aspire 
to be superintendent. 

Mr. Keller is, however, conscious of the attitude of the teach- 
ers. One day he said: 

Before I came here the teachers never met before school opened and they 
made quite a kick about meeting, but now I think they are all resigned to it. 
The trouble is that there are certain individuals who feel that I am perse- 
cuting them personally, rather than just trying to establish some S5^em. I 
have always been brought up to look upon the fact that the central organ- 
ization is running the show and to take orders even though I disagree with 
them sometimes, but here it is very difficult because these people have been 
going for so many years and have never had any of that sort of control. 

This comment demonstrates not only differences in the charac- 
ters of Greer and Keller, but the differences necessary in ap- 
proaching different kinds of people. Greer is an expert in having 
good relationships with the lower classes and hence does not 
"‘high-hat” them. Keller, on the other hand, is dependent upon 
his relationship with the upper-middle class. He finds that 
emphasis on the intricacies of a job and the special aptitudes 
required for it appeals to the upper-middle class person. This 
attitude caused considerable trouble for Mr. Keller. Although 
the Board of Education was predominantly upper-middle class 
or higher, the mayor was lower-middle class. He was an exrofficio 
member of the Board of Education and in this capacity as wdQ 
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as that of mayor he disliked Keller and was always fighting him. 
This dispute was clearly a dispute between the lower three and 
the upper three social classes. The mayor did not like “fancy doo- 
dads in the schools,” and Keller did not make things easier for 
himself by discussing in professional terms the problems of educa- 
tion. 

In time the mayor was able to force Keller out of Yankee City. 
This happened because Keller had not become thoroughly en- 
trenched with the upper-middle and upper-class people. 

I thought when I was getting this job that it was a step up and that it 
really was an advance, but I really found that it wasn’t. I can’t go away for 
a day or so without somebody sa3dng tbat this guy was taking his salary and 
not earning it, not doing any work. IVe had no opportunity to make con- 
tacts of the khid that I want. Fve met very few people, in fact I have had 
no opportunity to broaden myself 1 1 have been confined to this job. 

In reference to clubs and associations, he said: 

I never was much of a joiner. When I came here people told me that I 
ought to collect several high-^rade fraternal orders and join them for what 
they could do for me, but I didn’t do that. In the first place, I like my 
home life and am very much interested in it, and I don’t like going down 
to one of these dubs and playing pool or billiards or bowling or anything 
like that. My schoolwork carries on through the day and doesn’t stop at 
five o’dock the way a lot of jobs do. 

Without belonging to powerful groups, including both upper- 
middle and upper-class groups and groups which include all 
social classes, Keller could never count on strong enough com- 
munity support to back up any of his proposals or dicta. Keller 
was made superintendent of schools because he was a good foot- 
ball coach and the football fans knew him, although of course he 
qualified academically for the job. But he could not receive sup- 
port for his educational programs on the same basis. He should 
have won the support of a new and powerful group on the basis 
of his education^ policies or his socid class position. 

Mr. Greer, the senior principal, has the task of mediating 
between the upper-middle class Board of Education and lower- 
class people who send their children to his school. He does this 
successfully because he owes allegiance to no one save himself. 
He lives out of town and has few intimate social relationships in 
Yankee City. He even eats his lunches alone. “I live out in the 
coimtry and bring my own lunch. I wouldn’t live in town for 
anything because I might become too identified with some group. 
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I wouldn’t be able to see the problems objectively.” Greer wants 
personal success, a not uncommon trait, especially for a person 
who is abnormally small in physical stature. His frustrated social 
ambitions are channeled off into success in his professional and 
economic life. Greer believes that there are in the lower classes 
many children who could rise in the world and do well. After 
all, he himself has risen. He stresses individualization because that 
means that there will be some chance given to the better minds 
to get ahead. On the other hand, he does not believe that ‘"get- 
ting ahead in the world” comes solely through education. These 
beliefs reflect Greer’s own experience, and they are most accept- 
able to the lower-class people of Yankee City, if not to the upper 
three classes who tend to believe that “background” and “breed- 
ing” are necessary prerequisites for success. Greer is not a lower- 
class person, and he cannot find intimate relationships in the lower 
class. His attitudes are not in keeping with upper-middle class 
attitudes, so he stays out of the middle-class social life of the com- 
munity as much as possible, which aids his success as principal of 
a predominantly lower-class school. 

Keller, on the other hand, is unsuccessful because he does not 
participate adequately in any part of the community. His job is 
to put into effect policies set forth by the upper-middle class 
Board of Education for the whole population. Especially should 
he look out for the middle- and upper-class students. He prac- 
tically hands over to Greer his responsibilities to the lower-class 
people. He hands over to the high-school principal many of the 
problems concerning the social education of the various classes of 

f )eople. He should, however, be in a position to cope widi the 
ower-middle class politicians, such as the mayor, but he is not 
because he has no group to back him up. To be a successful 
superintendent of schools in Yankee City not only must one have 
some knowledge and skill in running a school system but one 
must be a good upper-middle class politician. Keller is too aggres- 
sive, too domineering and too aloof to be accepted by a strong 
group of people, and so he has a diflScult time. Where Greer’s 
lack of interest in social mobility stood him in good stead, Keller’s 
ineptitude at social mobility caused him to fail at his job. 

The School Board 

Behind the educational administrator stands a group of citizens 
who are responsible for the property and operation of the educa- 
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finnal infirifnrions and represent the public in matters of educa- 
tional policy. These representatives, members of school boards 
and boards of trustees, must see to it that the educational sj^em 
serves its social functions. 

School boards are usually dected by the people, though in cer- 
tain cities they are appointed by the dected head of the municipal 
government. In Old City, Hometown, and Yankee Gty, school 
boards are dected. Table XII shows the social composition of 
these three sdiool boards. 


TABLE xn 

SocoAJL Class CoMPOsmoN of School Boards 
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A nurhber of studies of the social composition of boards of edu- 
cation agree in finding that school board members are predom- 
inantly business and professional men.^ In towns and cities, about 
75 per cent of school board members bdong to these two cat- 
egories. Farmers make up the bulk of rural school boards. 

In a few cities organized labor is active in school board dec- 
tions and often dects a representative who is active in labor union 
affairs. Labor union members who are elected to the school board 
are usually lower-middle in status. Occasionally organized labor 
succeeds in decting a full slate, or at least a majority of the board. 
In such cases, the pro-labor monbers are usually not labor union 
menders but middle-dass professional and business people. The 
pdblk: educational polides of organized labor are and have been 
essentially middle-class in nature. Their aim has been to provide 
for a maximnm of social mobility through education. 

Boards of trustees of colleges and universities are upper-middle 
dass, or higher. Probably no board of trustees contains more than 
a small fraction of people of lower-middle status when measured 
on a national scale. The upper-uppor and lower-upper dasses 
fumkh the majority of trustees and regoits for state universMes 
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and for most endowed institutions. However, there is a liberal 
sprinkling of upper-middle das people on nearly all college 
boards. The exdusive colleges have their fates resting securdy in 
the hands of upper-upper class people, with the upper-middle 
and lower-upper classes furnishing a vital stream of new blood. 



CHAPTER X 


The Negro in the American Caste System 

The American Caste System 

Since Emancipation the Negro has tried to use the school to 
gain equality. His straggle for education has greatly benefited 
him, but he has not succeeded in his quest. In fact, the school 
often functions to keep him down rather than lift him. At times 
the school has been an effective weapon in the Negro’s hands, but 
its skillful employment by 1^ opponents through the years has 
helped block his social advancement. In the South, with rigid 
caste controls, distinction between Negro and white education is 
formal, legislated for, and universally recognized. There are 
always separate schools for whites and for Negroes. In the North, 
informal and less rigid controls frequently achieve similar results. 

Caste, we said earlier, is like class inasmuch as it places people 
in social strata with unequal distribution of the privileges, obliga- 
tions, and duties society offers. Caste is decidedly different from 
class because it forbids marriage outside the caste level and insists 
on endogamy. Caste also forbids social mobility. Success stories do 
not fit the caste structure. None of the stories told in the chapter 
on social mobility could be found in a highly organized caste 
society, for caste prohibits and punches this kind of behavior. 
When the study was made in the Deep South, three hierarchies 
which crosscut the society were found. They were a white 
systs^ which we have described, a Negro class system, which 
was like the white one, and a caste system. We shall describe and 
amfyze ilie third hierardiy, for it is necessary for us to know how 
it operates in the lives of people if we are to understand how edu- 
cation operates among American Negroes. TTie system existing 
in the Deep Soudi is found in various forms wherever lliere are 
Negroes in the United States. The Deep Soutdi has it most system- 
atically organized. 

The Negro is placed in an inferior and subordioate position 
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through a great variety^ of white ideas and behavior which are all 
interrelated. He is considered mentally' inferior and incapable of 
learning what the superior white group learns. These beliefs are 
held despite the scientific evidence to me contrary. He is said to 
be biologically inferior and a ^lower form of organism.” He is 
therefore animal-likc and his behavior is thought to be emotionally 
undeveloped. This makes him more primitive in his behavior and 
obviously inferior to whites. Many of the religious say that these 
inherent differences were placed there by the will of God. This 
whole attitude is well-expressed by a white doctor, who said: 

The way I lcK>k at it is this way: God didn’t put the different races here 
to all mix and mingle so you wouldn’t know them apart. He put them here 
as separate races and He meant for them to stay that way. I don’t say He 
put the Caucasians here to rule the world or anything like that. I don’t say 
He put them here to be the superior race; but since they have a superior 
intellect and intelligence, I don’t think God would want them to mingle 
with inferior races and lose that superiority. You know the Negro race is 
inferior mentally, everyone knows that, and I don’t think God meant for a 
superior race like the whites to blmd with an inferior race and become 
mediocre. I think God put aU the different races here for a purpose, the 
Negro and the Indian and the Chinese, and all of them, and He didn’t mean 
for them to mix. I think I am right in saying that, and my attitude is 
Christian-like.^ 

The Negro is believed to be childlike and as such in need of the 
superior hand of someone who will be responsible for him and 
guide him as a parent would a child. A white person in the Deep 
South spoke for most of the group when he said: 

They are very much like children; they have no thought for the future 
and only think of their immediate wants. They are really ^ust like children. 
They can’t be left to themselves; they don’t have the ability to get along. 
They really need white people to direct them.® 

The whites feel that the Negro is unclean. This feeling about 
the Negro’s uncleanliness is much like that found in India. The 
uncleanUness is not so much physical as spiritual. It is an emotion 
that is often very powerful. Whites often refuse to eat or drink 
from a dish that has been used by a Negro or to buy a garment 
that has been tried on by a Negro customer. On the other hand, 
whites enjoy having their me& cooked and dishes washed by 
Negroes. 

TTie attitudes and feelings are organized by an elaborate set 
of rules and a code of etiquette. The rules and etiquette serve to 
ke^ whites and Negroes socially and physically separated, to 
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derive die N^^ro of his ri^ts and advantages under American 
democratic law, and to give the white man more than his share 
of the available things which people want. We will itemize a 
few of them. 

In the United States an average of $8o a year is spent on each 
child’s education. In ten southern states, $49 is spent on a white’s 
education and $17 on a Negro’s.® In Mississippi and Georgia 
only $9 is expended on a Negro child’s education. White people 
in America have a life expectancy of sixty-two years, while 
Negroes have but fifty-one years. The present rate is a decided 
improvement over what it was a generation ago. The Negro’s 
low life expectancy is directly related to his inability to get the 
kind of medical care and he^th protection that is available in 
America for whites. In the United States, North or South, the 
Negro is first fired and last hired. In many industries he receives 
snmer pay than a white man for the same job. He is system- 
atically excluded from many jobs; many unions will not permit 
him to join, which keeps him out of occupations where manage- 
ment often willingly would employ him. In many states of the 
Union the Negroes cannot vote or hold office. The total effect 
of this system of deprivation is to put the Negro at the bottom 
of our social system. These items of deprivation are separately 
stated, but they are parts of a larger whole — the American caste 
system. 

The Negro is kept in his lowly place by the refusal to permit 
him to cli^ out of this position through the rule of “once a 
N^ro always a Negro.” This is the basic rule of caste every- 
where. A HEih may educate himself, develop a b rilliant professional 
career, acquire wealdi and property, and behave -vwth all the 
nicety of a southern aristocrat, but he is stfll a “nigger” in his 
caste status. Siould he tty to marry outside his own group into a 
whfce one he would be physically punished and possibly Inched. 
The rules of caste forbid mobiUty and prohibit maina.gi above 
his levd. 

It is in the social context of caste diat we must look for our 
undemanding of Negro education in the United States. It is no 
accident that Katherine Green was forced to live among white 
people. She was with but not of them. The other children and 
their parents could look forward to marriage with childhood play- 
mates or others like them. Sie could not. Joe Sienkowitz could 
dream about a time when as a great vitffinia: he mighr return to 
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Hometown and be received in the homes of the Peabodys and 
the Browns and possibly even marry one of them. She comd not. 
Her life and the fives of all her people are outside that of the white 
groups. 


The Negro Glass Order 

Five social strata may be distinguished in the Negro community 
of Old City: an upper class, two divisions of the middle class, and 
two lower classes. In studying the Negro community in Old City 
it was found that the following traits of individuals or families are 
die most important bases for clique and social class relationships: 
the recognized social position of parents; amount of educational 
achievement; skin color and hair form; church and associational 
membership; talent; manners and dress; condition and type of 
house and furnishing. 

The members of a social class themsdlves recognize that the 
fundamental test of their class status is their ability to participate 
regularly in the social life of certain other persons. In the colored 
society, for example, the expression “class with" is used to mean 
“able to go around with” (socially). One middle-class person will 
say of another: “Joe can’t class with the big folks [upper class] — 
he goes around with the people right here in Tumersville [middle- 
class neighborhood] just like the rest of us.” 

In the sense in which a social class is here conceived, therefore, 
its membership can be identified empirically upon the basis of 
either of two types of information: (i) records of common 
participation of individuals in nonecononac groups, such as 
churches, associations, clubs, large dances, teas, picnics, weddings 
and funerals; and (2) the verbal expression by individuals of their 
willing;ness to associate with other persons in these social relation- 
ships. 

The most explicit and detailed expressions concerning class 
status were made by persons at the top of the colored class struc- 
ture of Old City. These upper-class persons stated that there were 
three social classes. They knew and identified the members of 
the upper class and the highest ranking individuals of the middle 
class. They also stated their conception of the social traits and 
techniques by which these individuals had achieved high social 
status. All the upper-class informants emphasized the weakness, 
however, of cl^ sanctions. 
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The colored tipper class is divided into two groups: (i) a 
socially withdrawn group which seems to be essentially fixated 
upon being white and (2) a socially active group which sometimes 
attempts to compensate for its not being white by being free in 
its emotional and sensual expression. 

There is no doubt that in the Deep South, as in most colored 
societies, the chief “weakness” of the class structure lies in the 
relative lack of economic stratification within the lower caste. 
As a direct result of caste taboos, for example, colored persons are 
excluded from all white-collar and professional occupations, ex- 
cept in the few colored businesses or educational institutions. 
Physicians, dentists, and lawyers, moreover, are relatively few in 
colored, as compared with white, societies in the South. 

The caste system as enforced by the southern state legislatures 
makes no provision for the education of colored physicians, den- 
tists, or lawyers;^ and colored people are systematically excluded 
from white-collar work in business and government. The relative 
lack of economic or occupational differentiation within colored 
societies is fundamentally the result of educational deprivation and 
lack of economic opportunity. Altihough the operation of the 
economic system permits a few colored persons to achieve high 
occupationd status, it does not permit a sufficient spread of occu- 
pations to allow the development of an occupational hierarchy. 
In all modem Western class systems, on the other hand, occu- 
pational status and economic status are highly correlated with class 
status. Occupational and economic status may have been acquired 
from one’s ancestors, or be largely honorific, as in the case of 
upper-class families who have lost their wealth but have pre- 
served the reputation of wealth and of high occupational status in 
the past. In any historical view of class, however, there seems no 
doubt that economic stratification would prove the most nearly 
constant factor. 

Nxgro and White Attitudes to Negro Education 

Tlie attitude of Negroes in Old Qty to education varies in 
accordance with whether one is making evaluations on the basis 
of the whole “caste” or on the basis of the social class system 
within the caste. Education, some Negroes say, will do the most 
to raise the position of the Negro in American society. Educa- 
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tion, say a few others (mosdy upper-class), just makes lower-class 
Negroes dissatisfied. 

Leaders in the colored community frequendy spoke of the high 
rate of emigration among the educated children of colored farm 
owners during the preceding thirty years. A leading colored 
businessman, commenting on the emigration of all eleven children 
of a colored farmer, who had once been successful, agreed with 
the landlords that the education of colored people made them 
unwilling to stay in Old County. The interviewer asked, “WeU, 
how do you account for the fact that the Durant children didn’t 
stay.^ He has a fine farm, you say.” 

Yes, but Durant’s children were aU educated. He educated them all, and 
that made them unwilling to stay on the farm. They wanted to leave, as 
soon as he’d educated them. 

[Bitterly] This other man’s sons aren’t educated, you see. They are more 
or less ignorant. You know that’s why these white people are against edu- 
cating these Negroes. They say: “Educate a nigguh an’ you ruin him for the 
farm.” And they’re absolutely right, too! As soon as they get a litde educa- 
tion, they’re simply not going to stay on these farms. The white man knows 
that, and that’s why he won’t give these Negroes good schools! 

Or more directly we can hear a Negro upper-class man say: 

I don’t believe education, I mean compulsory education, is doing this 
country any good. I told a fellow once, who was state senator from around 
here, that compulsory education was a dangerous thing, a dangerous thing. 
Because as soon as you take a country boy and teach him something about 
the world and give him new ideas, you ruin him for the farm. And you 
make a Negro dissatisfied with his position. As long as you keep him 
ignorant, he’s satisfied to work for some white man on the plantation, but 
as soon as he learns to want other things, he comes to the city to try to get 
them. When he gets here, he finds the white man has everything, and he 
can’t get the kind of work or job he wants, and he is dissatisfied. And then 
you Imve a dangerous situation. “If you want to keep your present civiliza- 
tion, you’ve got to keep the poor people ignorant,” I said to this man. And 
it’s true. If you educate people and then try to treat them the same as if 
they weren’t educated, you’ve got trouble on your hands. A man who’s got 
nothing at all sees you or somebody else with everything and he’s dis- 
satisfied. You can’t blame them, either. In our present civilization, a few 
people have ever3^hing, and all the rest have nothing. Of course, I believe 
democracy is the only fair system of government myself. I really do. 

On the other hand, we hear another Negro upper-class man 
talking at the opening of a new school. He spoke on the necessity 
of education for Negroes and emphasized the point that parents 
must not take their children from school just because they are old 
enough to help with the work, but that the parents must struggle 
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and sacrifice to let the children go as far as they possibly can in 
school. He also said that the people of the community must make 
an effort to keep their school open eight months out of every year 
— even though the county provided for only four months* 

speaker, a Negro college professor, at this school 
opening began his speech by saying. 

Once I was a great believer in Negro education — preached it all the time 
— but now I doubt whether it’s good or not. You educate your cMdien — 
then watcha gonna do? You got any jobs for ’em? You got any business for 
’em to go into? Well, if you haven’t, do you think they gonna be content 
to come back to live in a li’l one-room house wid no lectric lights — wid no 
comforts? No, education changed their tastes. They don’ wanna wear 
overalls, they gotta have better things than you got — an’ why? Jesi’ ’cause 
they got education and learned about things—got themselves usta things 
you don’ even know about. Yeh, that’s what education does! If you can’t 
give ’em those things — and they ain’t got jobs, what they gonna do to get 
’em? They’re gonna be crim’nals, bootleggers, robbers — is that right? Yug, 
that’s light, you know it. 

A Negro lower-middle class man who runs a shoe repair shop 
says. 

You know, there’s jus’ two things Negroes need to get up all ovuh the 
woii’, jus’ two thii^. They need capital and they need educati(Mu When 
they g^ those two things, they’ll be all right. They need all the education 
they can get. 

The white attitude to Negro education is somewhat similarly 
divided. The white superintendent of schools said, “The South 
has made a mistake in ignoring and neglecting the better class of 
Negroes. There should be more of them in the schools as they are 
the ones who can and will influence the Negroes in the right way. 
We should never have made the mistake of trying to keep the 
Negroes down by force and not giving them the proper educa- 
tion.” 

When asked if there was any sentiment against a high-school 
education for Negroes, he said, “The better-class whites seem to 
have no feeling against it. I do sometimes get complaints against 
some such thing as teaching Latin to the Negroes; some feel that 
it would be better to give diem something more practical. I am a 
believer in Latin but the modern tendency is, and probably rightly 
so, to give things of more practical value but which are also good 
for their educational value such as history, civics, commercial 
courses and things like that.** 


schooling. 
The main 
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The white woman who supervises schools in Old County said, 
“Not all Negroes are capable of getting an education. So many of 
these ‘burr-heads’ can never learn very much and all they want is 
to have a litde cabin and raise cotton. They are at a very low 
stage of development, and they are perfectly content to live in a 
cabin with cracks in the wall and a leal^ roof.” 

Many landlords and some members of the county school boards 
were opposed to the development of more efficient schools for 
rural colored children. They expressed the fear that the providing 
of even a thorough grammar-school education for colored stu- 
dents would make them unwilling to remain on the plantation and 
would end by depleting the supply of workers. Equally important 
in many cases was the belief that educated colored people were 
less amenable to the caste sanctions, less deferential, submissive, 
and dependent, and therefore a danger to the efficient working of 
the caste system. Several instances of the refusal of a literate tenant 
to accept the landlord’s setdement of his accounts and the sub- 
sequent dispossession of such a tenant were reported. The rate of 
emigration of those children of colored farmers who had received 
advanced education, furthermore, appeared to be much higher 
than for the similar group among whites. For example, the edu- 
cated children of six of the largest colored farm owners in Old 
County emigrated between 1933 and 1935, and their parents were 
compelled to follow. 

The attitudes of whites to Negro education contain these prop- 
ositions: (i) they ought to be educated to do things better and 
so that “they can lead their people in the ri^t way” and {2) “You 
can’t teach them much anyway and besides they ought not to 
have too much education or they become “uppity.’ ” 

There is, then, a fourfold conflict of attitudes toward education 
for Negroes in Old City and Old County. Within the Negro caste 
we see the attitudes that (i) “education will save the race” con- 
trasted with the attitude of some of the upper-class Negroes that 
(2) “education for the better class of Negro is a good thing.” 
From the white caste we get the attitude that (3) Negroes will be 
better workers if educated contrasted with the attitude that (4) 
too much education makes the Negroes dissatisfied. The result of 
these conflicts is a school system depndcnt on whites for basic 
financing (enough for Negro education) and educational control 
and dependent on Negroes for supplementary financing and com- 
munity interest. 
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The superintendent of schools in Old City, when interviewed 
by a white fieldworker, comments thus on the Negro schools: 

I will have to admit that they aren’t as good as the white schools, but I 
rhinlr you will find they are generally better than any of the other Negro 
schools in the state.® We have so many Negroes here it is quite a problem. 
However, we have a very good high-school building and they go up through 
the twelfth grade. If it was actually compared to the white school it would 
only be about the same as tenth or eleventh in the white school. 

The Old County white school superintendent, when asked by a 
white interviewer how she managed the Negro schools, says: 

I try to encouK^ them to run the schools themselves with my asastance. 
I appoint the teachers but try to hire those whom the patrons of the school 
pref^. They have three trustees for each school who are elected by the 
school patrons and if they tell me they want a certain teacher I will appoint 
the one they want. Of course, every teacher must have a state certificate and 
I see that they are the proper sort and will attend to their job and not rat 
on it. The trustees are expected to look after things at the school and see that 
the teacher is on her job, I find it is better to as far as possible let diem run 
the school themselves and select the teachers; it is better to give them a 
teacher they like even if she is not quite as well qualified as some other they 
don’t want. If you put in one they don’t like and who can’t get along with 
the community they will make it hot for her. 

The most visible diflFerence between educational facilities for 
whites and Negroes is the actual school building and equipment. 
In Old County, for instance, many schools were in reality 
churches. 

When asked about the schools meeting in the churches or in 
buildings adjoining churches, the superintendent just quoted said: 

There are several in the county that meet in churches. I think the origin 
of that custom came about before I came here when the county arranged 
to help the Negroes build buildings which would serve as both church and 
:K;hool. I don’t know about other counties but I know that they built a 
number of churches under that arrangttnent here. Then the Negroes are 
great on lodges and many of the bmldings near the churches are lodge 
^ *”* 1 which are used for schooL 

When asked about the maintenance of the Negro schools and if 
the Negroes help keep up the buildings, she said: 

The county is supposed to keep them up but of course we don’t do it as 
well as we ^ould. The last three years especially we haven’t done a thing 
to them. I do try to encourage the Negroes to help keep up the schools; 
they give picnics and benefits for the school and raise a littfe money. No 
matter how litde it is I encourage them and tell them it is a good start. 
Sometimes they will come to me and say they have raised $5 or $2 and I 
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encourage them to keep it up. Not that it amounts to so much, but I think 
they must learn to do things for themselves. Besides they have more of a 
feeling that it is theirs and they have a part in it. They should always be 
helped to do things for themselves and not merely be dependent on others. 
I find that they get along much better if I let them handle their own affairs 
as far as possible rather than for me to go tell them to do this and not do 
that. They must work things out for themselves, of course with my help 
when needed, and not just wait to be told what to do. 


The Negroes Get a High School 

The story of how the Negro high school in Old City was built 
is an interesting illustration of the conflicting attitudes toward 
Negro education. The following story is told by the superin- 
tendent of schools: 

That was started sometime about 1925 and a separate bond issue was 
voted just for the building of the Negro high school. We used as our 
propaganda to the people the fact that the old Negro school was in very 
bad condition and had been condemned as a firetrap and was also entirely 
inadequate for nearly a thousand students who were using it. We ran a 
series of ads, paid for by businessmen around town, putting it before the 
people and stirring up sentiment in favor of the bond issue. We also used 
this approach, that most of the businessmen here made their money by 
skinning the Negroes and if there weren’t any Negroes to skin they just 
wouldn’t make a living. (They were emigrating to the North.) Then we 
talked to a lot of the leadiug businessmen, contractors; they generally agreed 
that the educated Negroes made better workers, and we used that idea. The 
businessmen and all the leading people in Old Qty are generally well- 
disposed toward the Negroes and many of us take the stand, not openly, 
but it is understood, that it is impossible continually to subordinate any race 
or group of men without resulting in serious conditions. One of the most 
important elements was the fact t&c the leading Negroes also were lending 
their influence. The Negro school principal then was highly rejected in 
the white community, he was almost white, and he had lots of friends and 
influence. Then Dr. Dupres and other leading Negroes lent their aid. In a 
way the bond issue was really a tribute of respect to the leading Negroes of 
the community. 

It was an independent bond issue and carried something like four or five 
to one. Another thing we did was to ask those Negroes who were eligible 
to vote not to do it so it was purely R matter of the whites voting for this 
bond issue. 

When it was remarked that it was unusual to get money for a 
Negro school directly he said, “I think this is the only case in the 
state where a Negro school has been built without having to 
attach die appropriation to some white school issue.” 
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The version of liie leading upper-class Negro man was as 
follows: 

I don’t think I did so bad when I picked the site for that school, do yon? 
Yon know the old school was a firetrap. The place had seventeen stoves — 
one in each room. Then the steps were all rotten, and most of the wood- 
work. So I took pictures of the steps and the interior and sent letters to all 
the leading white organizations in town, describing the condition of the 
school. The principal, who was my best friend, was a timid man, and he was 
afraid for me to ask for repairs and an annex. But I went to the Board of 
Education and told them, “That school is a regular firetrap. The steps are 
all rotting, and it’s dangerous for these children to go there.” I showed them 
the pictures I had too. Well, I asked them for $10,000 to repair the old 
school and for $40,000 to build an annex. The principal thought that was too 
much. He said, “You have to be careful with mese white people.” I think he 
was afraid he’d be blamed and lose his job, if there was any agitation for a 
new schooL But I was independent financially and had nothing to lose. 

You know they decided to give us a new school. I persuaded them by 
appealing to the white man’s pride and vanity. The old school was in a 
ne^hborhood that had become white. So I said to them, “You don’t want 
these Negroes going to school there. Give them a new school and put it in a 
neighborhood where the)7’ll all be together.” Of course, they fell for that. 
They let me choose the site. They wanted to float a bond issue for $90,000, 
but they knew they couldn’t get that past the voters, without a rider, so 
they made it $75,000, and it passed without any rider. These people voted for 
it d^e to one! 

Then we started a strong P.TA. at that dme. My wife raised $1,500 one 
time for furnishings for the school and $1,000 another time. We turned 
$2,500 over to the superintendent. My wife still has the cancelled check for 
the $1,500 die raised. We bought most of the desks in that school and 
furnished the Home Economics Department. 

On looting back at what was going on at the time the Negro 
high school was built, it is safe to say diat the whites were anxious 
to make some concession to Negroes becanse so many of the 
young ones were emigrating to the North where there were better 
opportuniti^. 

There are two schools for Negroes in Old City, a small ele- 
msntaxy school and a larger combined elementary and high schooL 
There are about 1,400 pupils in the schools and about forty grad- 
uate from high school every year. There are twenty-three teachers 
in the two schools — of whom seven are upper-class and the rest 
upper-middle. There is a single curriculum which is academic — 
more so than the curriculum in the white high schooL There is 
Httle vocational training. Although the building is relatively new, 
there is little up-to-date equipment in the school — the community 
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through the Parent-Teacher Association is supposed to provide 
this equipment. 

Of fifty students who were known to have gone on to college 
and university, all were in the top two classes. Some college edu- 
cation is almost essential now to be upper-class, and those who are 
upper-middle class but mobile upward go on to college. Most of 
those who go on to college do not complete work for a degree 
with the exception of those who go to professional schools such 
as medical schools. 

The main job of the schools at present is to teach “the three 
R’s.” 

The census of 1930 reported that 29.9 per cent of the colored 
people in Old County and 26.9 per cent of those in Rural County 
were illiterate. The figures had been practically the same ten years 
before (32.0 and 33.8 per cent). The fieldworkem’ experience 
convinced them, however, that at least half the rural colored 
population of Old County and a higher proportion in Rural 
County were illiterate and that most of the adults who were “lit- 
erate” had only had enough training to enable th^ to read their 
names and to calculate the value of their cotton.® 

For most of the lower-class Negroes to become literate is the 
important thing. This also satisfies me white people, for this makes 
the Negro efiicient as a worker without making him effective in 
ai^ competitive trade or job. This does not suit the upper- and 
upper-middle class Negroes who want much more from educa- 
tion. It is these people who are the driving force behind the P.TA. 
and any other movements to improve me school and what it is 
doing. 


Class and tsb P.TA. 

The class d3mamics of associations in Old Qty were most 
vividly illustrated by the history of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of one of the Negro schools. In the course of five years this 
organization, started an upper-class clique, decreased in size 
until it included only the dominant uppec-dass clique and less 
than a dozen other members, all from the upper-middle dass. 
This branch of the P.TAu had been organized by the most influ- 
ential Negro upper-dass woman in Old Qty at the suggestion of 
the white superintendent of schools. It was conceived by the 
white supainteadent.as an organization to raise funds for the 
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equipment of die Negro school. Since the white school board did 
not eqtdp the Negro high school with a science laboratory, a 
playgroimd, or seats for the study hall, the upper and upper- 
middle Negroes in Old City sought to raise funds for this equip- 
ment. 

By the device of holding the meetings of the newly formed 
P.TA. in churches, where it could draw upon the large lower and 
lower-middle classes for economic support, the upper-class leaders 
of the associadon raised $1,500 at one time for the purchase of 
land, and $i,ooo at another time for the purchase of equipment. 
This money was turned over to the Negro school princip^ who 
diverted part of it to other uses, and agreed with the white super- 
intendent to use the remainder to buy science equipment, valued 
at less than $500. It is not known whether the white superintendent 
and board also diverted a large part of this fund. All that is known 
is that at least $2,500 was raised by the P.TA. and that less than 
$500 worth of equipment was purchased. In spite of the disor- 
ganization and loss of membership resulting from the misuse of 
these funds, the upper social clique in the P.T.A. continued to 
raise money for the equipment of the playground, for the equip- 
ment and sta£ 5 ng of a school cafeteria, a piano, a Rosenwald 
library, the equipment of the Home Economics Department, and 
so on. 

Nevertheless, this branch of the P.TA. was never successful in 
integrating the parents of the thousand pupils in the school into 
the organization. From the beginning, the control of the associa- 
tion was entirely in the han^ of me upper and upper-middle 
clique, who were effective in raising money but not in relating 
the great mass of low-status Negroes to the teachers or to the 
school. The teachers were also upper and upper-middle class; the 
result was that the P.TA. was a ri^dly class-typed organization, 
which failed to include the parents of 99 per cent of the children. 
Hus curious organization, with officers and no members, had 
pursued its dass-bound polici^ from the begiiuimg. Its founder, 
whose upper-class prestige and efficiency in obtaining white 
donors made her a successful money-raiser, stated that she had 
chosen her leaders only from the top social group among the 
parents. 

1 organized each dasstoom into foot teams, each of which was to be le- 
spcn^ble for raising $20. Then I personally went to see as many parents as 
possible in each schoolnxnn and picked out the five most influential to head 
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the teams. Over these five I put one general captain, one of the biggest 
women in town. And Fm telling yon, in little or no time, we had our $1,500. 
Why, the first meeting after the drive began, I had $900 in cash put on my 
dining-room table. 

By the fifth year, this policy of choosing leaders had so antag- 
onized the parents in the other social classes that only die officers 
and teachers attended P.TA^ meetings. The number of people 
present at the monthly meetings never exceeded twelve, of whom 
not more than four had children enrolled in the school. The work 
of the association was still entirely limited to money-raising chiefly 
for the school cafeteria.’^ 

The social class d5nttamics underlying the shrinkage of P.TA. 
membership had become clear even to me association’s leaders by 
the fifth year, when parents of only four of the thousand pupils in 
the school attended meetings. In this period, the most iimuential 
upper-class Negro man in Old Qty stated at a P.TA. meeting 
that he felt the present members and teachers should co-operate 
in making “an appeal to all parents of all the children.” He then 
went on to point out the class factors in the association’s ineffi- 
ciency as follows: 

We want to interest the parents who really need guidance and assistance 
in bringing up their children, who don’t know the meaning of making good 
citizens — and it’s our duty to get in touch with them. We who are here 
tonight and who make a point of attending every meeting of the P.TA. — 
we aren’t the ones who really need so much the services which the P.TA 
can render— we want to help raise the masses. Now I would be verjr glad if 
some plans could be formulated whereby the P.TA. could get m touch 
and work with every parent. 

He was also aware that invidious distinctions between the 
clothes and other status symbols of the upper and lower groups 
kept many lower-class parents away. 

We know that our parents frequently have to work out all day. They’re 
tired when they get home-lots of them don’t have the kind of clothes the3r’d 
like to wear out— and stay home on that account. But through personal 
visits from the teachers, they can be made to realize that those aren’t the 
things that count. What counts is their support and their presence. 

A second officer of the association, who made a canvass of the 
city in an effort to interest parents in the meetings, reported that 
antagonism to the social status of the officers was evidently strong. 
She discovered that the P.T.A. at the smaller Negro elementary 
school in Old City had a large active membership and a high 
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and dien few of the jobs allow them a full month’s work. The 
women earn about $10 or $12 a month. 

When asked how they managed to live on such small money 
incomes he said he didn’t know, “Some clothes and food they get 
from Vhite folks’ — then for the rest, they live largely on credit, 
frequently not paying their bills.” 

A fiddworker accompanied a social worker who was dis- 
tributing tickets for the “Poor Children’s Christmas Tree” and 
notes: “About forty homes were visited — ^most of these merely 
one room — the furniture varied from one in which there were an 
elaborate bedroom set and dinette set (chairs and table) to nodi- 
jng but a bed and a few boxes and a table in the barest.” 

The schools for Negroes in Old City have at least diree func- 
tions: (i) to educate the children in terms of literacy; (2) to 
subordinate Negroes to the white, superordinate caste; and (3) to 
provide a prime focal point for Negro community integration. 

The children are taught primarily to be literate, to read and 
write and figure. They are taught history and some science and 
Latin if they stay in school long enough. They are taught little 
along vocational lines inasmuch as the expected occupation for 
most of them is that of labor, servant, or cotton farmer. Social 
classes are largely economic (hvisions in this Negro community. 
There are laborers and servants, a few merchants and businessmen, 
and a small number of professional men. These three socio- 
economic levels corre^ond roughly to three levels of educa- 
tional achievement ranging from simply “some schooling” through 
high school graduation to college and university training. 

The most obvious way in which the Negroes are subordinated 
through the schools is economic. The whites control public funds, 
as the Negroes are for all useful purposes disfranchised in the 
South, and facilities for adequate Negro education are not pro- 
vided. This results in several interdependent ways of subordinating 
the Negro. By curtailing facilities Negroes are not taught a trade 
or setded vocation so that they will not be able to compete with 
whites for the jobs requiring special training. As much as possible 
the Negro is kept in the common laborer class, ^Whenever the 
Negroes want something for their schools they must either beg 
for funds among thetnsdves (thus setting them apart from the 
white community) or beg from the white school authorities from 
whom they sometimes receive a small sum. This makes the 
Negroes feel grateful for the kind things done for them, thus 
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addmg to the subordination. For instance, at one of tiie money- 
raising afiFairs the chairman introduced a white man: “Mr. King, 
one of the colored folks’ good friends, has been good enough to 
come to the meeting and has been such a liberal contributor, we 
would be very glad to hear whatever he might wish to say.” 

He replied briefly. “We’re very glad to be hyah tonight and we 
sartney enjoyed the program you all had. I’m glad to see this here 
schoolhouse ’n I hope it’s gonna be a success — ’n’ it will be if we 
jes keep on a-co-operating.” 

Much applause and one old woman, evidently an employee of 
the Kings, who had induced him to come to the meeting, shouted 
out, “I sho luv mah whut folks!” at which everybody laughed. 

Or we might visit the county superintendent of schools on 
payday. Here we would see that the superintendent calls the 
colored teachers by their first names. The teachers are made to 
stand — they are never allowed to sit down in this ojEce. They 
are made to line up around the desk but there the superintendent 
tells them, “Don’t come too near, stand back away from me.” 
Then comes a speech such as this one: “Now I want you all to 
teach these colored children not to be lazy; make ’em work!” As 
a matter of fact it is quite unnecessary that these rural school- 
teachers come all the way into town for their checks, but die 
superintendent makes them come after their money instead of 
mailing it. 

We might be reminded too that when the new Negro high 
school was being contemplated and the bonds issued, the Negro 
leaders were asked not to take any part in it because the white 
people wanted to do something for the Negroes. By depriving 
the Negroes of adequate educational facilides and by contributing 
only a minimum of educational opportunity, the wmtes constantly 
subordinate the Negroes. 

In contrast to the use of the school system by whites to subor- 
dinate Negroes, the schools provide a focal point of community 
interest for the Negroes. Education is frequendy considered to 
be the one dung that will best improve the lot of the Negro and 
consequendy there is a good deal of community interest in educa- 
tion. Then, too, the more dominant Negroes are interested in 
getting a good education for their children so that they may go on 
to professional jobs. Added to this is the fact that one of the more 
generally available jobs is that of teacher, so that improving the 
schools has direct benefits for the upper-middle and upper 
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classes. It is for these reasons that we find the upper-class leaders 
of the community, their families, and friends so busy in the 
money-raisiug campaigns for the schools. A rather obscure aspect 
of this function of the schools as a focal point of community 
action is that through the community interest in the schools some 
of the aggression against whites, resulting from oppression, can 
be expressed. This is possible because of the sacredness of educa- 
tion in the total American culture. Demands can be made and 
things can be said in the name or interest of education which could 
not otherwise be expressed freely. The same is true of religion. 

One can talk of “race improvement through proper education” 
in Old City without arousing the antagonism of whites which 
would result, for instance, were one to tSk about “race improve- 
ment through political action.” 

The schools for Negroes function in opposite ways; they are 
used by whites to subordinate Negroes, on the one hand, and used 
by Negroes to improve their position and attack “white oppres- 
sion,” on the other. 


The Negro’s Bight to Democratic Education 

Being at the bottom of our social ^stem, the Negro provides a 
crucial test of how far we Americans are willing to put into 
practice our belief in the right of everyone to an education. The 
treatment he receives in our public schools tells us whether we 
provide equal opportunity for everyone or only for white chil- 
dren in this countcy. At the present time most American Negroes 
are systematically deprived of the chances ordinarily offered 
white children. Edwin R. Embree, in his book The American 
Negro, a Handbook, reports: “The annual expenditure per pupil 
in 1935-1936 based on a careful survey of ten [southern] states 
was $17-04 for Negro children and $49.30 for white children. 
Judged by dollars and cents alone in these states the white child 
has three times the advantage of the Negro child. In other states 
the difference is not quite so great, but in all of them the prejudice 
which subordinates and prevents most lower-class whites from 
learning is greatly increased and intensified when applied to the 
Negro, It was no accident that Katherine Green was ^e girl who 
walked alone. The barrier of tradition effectively taught Kath- 
erine her role and separated her from whites.” 
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Forced into subordinate minorities after arrival in America, die 
European immigrants have used the school as the principal insti- 
tution to get equality for themselves and their children. The 
American theory of the melting pot has given them strong en- 
couragement. The cultural traits possessed by the immigrants 
have become symbols of lowly social status, but through the 
meldng pot these symbols can be changed and everyone can 
become a good American. The theory of the melting pot does not 
work for the Negro. (Even the Red Cross felt somehow that 
Negro blood was not quite the same or as good as white blood, 
and that the two should not be mixed.) In the case of the immi- 
grant the s)anbols which he learned in his ethnic homeland with 
some effort can be unlearned here, and the more highly valued 
American ones substituted. Because of this fact, the school has 
become important in raising the social levels of ethnics and con- 
tributing to the gradual elimination of lowly evaluated cultural 
groups. The symbols of the Negro’s social inferiority are unfor- 
tunately physical, and these physical trmts he must keep; they can 
only be re-evaluated as symbols. The school cannot help him as 
it has the immigrant, for his problem is different. If American 
education could have functioned for the Negro as it did for our 
ethnic groups, the Negroes as variant people would have long 
since disappeared from American life. 

It is the duty of the school to teach the whites the knowledge 
we have gained through the sciences about the mental equality of 
all races; it should teach everyone that the present social uife- 
riority of the Negro is the result of long-continued systematic 
subordination. The Negro child must be given the same oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education and fit himself for life as the white 
child receives. The talented Negro must receive ihe same encour- 
agement and advancement that we have insisted should be given 
ihe talented white. If this means the use of federal funds and fed- 
eral supervision, then the federal government must take this 
responsibility. 

The battle for occupational, financial, and status equality for 
the Negro must be fought on other fronts, for this fight is not the 
responsibility of the school. Industrial management must leam 
that the talented Negro who has been well-equipped in school 
diould be given the same opportunity for advancement and 
security of position as his white competitor. Labor organizations 
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must protect the rights of both Negroes and whites. These and 
other goals must be won before the Negro obtains equality, but 
the school should not fight these batdes. It should struggle to give 
the Negro equal opportunity to learn, and it should teach wMtes 
the tru^ about racm equality. 



CHAPTER XI 


Who Shall Be Educated? 


Making Education Work for Democracy 

It is now time to draw a few generalizations which will provide 
us with a set of principles on which we shall then bmld our 
recommendations. In reaching these conclusions and in suggesting 
a program of action we are guided by democratic values- We have 
asked ourselves how democratic values may be better realized in 
the lives of Americans through education, always taking into 
account the facts of the social organization of our country. 

To make democracy work in our complex modem society it is 
essential that a high order of technical and civic competence exist 
at all social levels. Teaching such skills — ^technical, as well as social 
— ^is increasingly the responsibility of the schools. The individuals 
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'^ continue tarning out moral imbecfles who are as incapable o f 
■doing their iobs as the technical incompetents. It is imperaove Aat, 
when we recruit young men and women for high positions char- 
acter as as ability be made ot prime im^r^ce. Until it 
i)ecomes clear to yonng people as Aey pro^e^ through our 
schools and colleges that good character has its own rewards there 
will continue to be more emphasis on privilege and less on duty in 
their thinking about their life careers. The school is not, however, 
the only institution which could be used to improve democratic 
living. All other American institutions, such as the church, govern- 
ment, and associadons, must assume their full share of responsi- 
bility. 

As long as we have our present social structure education must 
be adapted to it or we will produce a generation or more of mal- 
adjusted children and unhappy adults. The school in America, 
whether we like it or not, must fnnr:rinn to make democracy work 
m a status system that is only partially egualitarian. Only as our 
social order changes can the s^ool indoctrinate im pupils with 
economic and pohtical philosophies of human relationship which 
are now in sharp conflict with the prevailing social system. The 
thesis of some educators that American schools should be the in- 
struments of propaganda for a particular type of economic or 
political thought is wrong and most be discouraged. Although tiie 
guiding philosophy of such propagandists may be democratic, 
tiie methods advanced are unreal and dangerous. Propaganda edu- 
cation that conflicts with the prevailing mores produces conflict 
in the lives of those taught and does not provide growing children 
with a realistic orientation to the social world in which they must 
compete for a living and for status. 

" In a complex society in which education must take account of 
social change and prepare youth for it, teaching does not mean 
indoctrination for speciflc and set traditional goals. Most of our 
present belief in hard and fast rules of democracy and our assump- 
tion that the present or any other social order is immutable and 
eternal are dangerous precepts to pass on to those who grow up 
in a changing world. T he -school must educate for enoug h 
fli^ihtv in the student’s outioqk to encotuage l^ to 
waat!*change and t^^ lumdugcTit accomm^ate it to 
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into the prevailing social structure — ^in this case a changing one — 
or result in maladjustment of children. 

When first confronted with the fact of a class order in our 
country many Americans feel compelled by their sentiments to 
disbelieve the evidence and minimize its significance. The in- 
doctrination of childhood is too strong for objective weighing of 
facts so that they can arrive at sound conclusions. Other people 
do accept the fact of unequal status as true and demand complete 
abolition of our status structure and the substitution of pure 
democracy. Once again democratic fictions acquired in early 
training betray their efforts to think clearly, for it is impossible 
to wipe out our status structure. Those who hold that economic 
reorganization is desirable are fond of saying that if all economic 
differences between people were destroyed and the means of 
production were communally owned by the group this would 
result in equality for all and a pure democracy. They are mis- 
taken. It is true that unequal distribution of economic goods and 
the private control of the means of production are powerful and 
necessary factors in the maintenance of our present form of class 
order. Were they abolished, radical reorganization of the form of 
our status system would inevitably occur. But it is equally sure 
that pure democracy could not be bom through such a change 
and It is certain that it would not produce an equalitarian status 
system. When Soviet Russia abolished the capitalistic, czaristic 
regime it destroyed one form of rank but immediately substituted 
a new one through use of such forms of rank as the party 
hierarchy, the differential evaluation of occupations, and the 
superior and inferior military orders within the Red army and 
navy. 

Any country with a huge heterogeneous population^ with ma ny 
cultmes J gi ^y regional v^ations/and^ou^ world-wide affil - 
ktions must have a series of hierarchies which organize pow er 
md prestige within the social structure if orferk tobe maintaineS i. 
1 o mt^rate all of the several groups in a fectory it is necessary 
for a hierarchy of control to be established. This is many times 
more true for a large country, since not one but many hierarchies 
are necessary if the work of the community is to continue. Social 
equivalence of corresponding positions among the many hier- 
archies is recognized: for example, in Russia men of top status in 
the army and of similar position in the diplomatic corps, the school 
system, and the economic order, as will as the higher ranking 
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artists, tend to be classed together in a superior general rank, as 
opposed to those in each of these hierarchies who are at the 
bottom. The latter tend to be classed as belonging to an inferior 
group. This produces higher and lower social levels of the class 
type. At present the Russian hierarchies permit greater mobility, 
have less social distance from top to bottom, and provide fewer 
mechanisms for individuals or families to maintain high social 
status. There is greater emphasis on rewarding the individual and 
his family with prestige for services rendered to society than in 
the United States. 

*yhe ^urely equalitarian state is a luxury enjoyed by only the 
most simple and pnmitive groups because their populations a re 
small en^gh aaidTmeir problems ot sufficimt simplicity to perm it 
^ 1 he decision to be made by those who disapprove of ^iir 
present inequality and who wish to change it is not between a 
system of inequality and equality; the choice is among various 
systems of rank. Efforts to achieve democratic living by abolishing 
the social system are utopian and not realistic. The remedy for 
the present ills is certainly not to try to abolish the whole existing 
structure. It would be impossible to destroy most of our major 
status diflFerences without violent revolution. There are few who 
would go this far. Most people want to maintain some form of the 
present structure. To be practical those who favor drastic change 
must accept some type of hierarchy as a substitute for the present 
one. The rest of us must recognize the general fact of hierarchy , 
an d we must work out a procedure which will make our hier- 
afcEical system best serve democra.tic values . 

With the reco^tion ot these facts it is now possible to con- 
tinue our discussion of educating Americans for democratic liv- 
ing. SomeKnd of elite is present in anv complex society. A highly 
train^aha intelligent elite will serve societ^est when rewarded 
by positions of esteem and privilege. The Russians, with all their 
strong belief in equality and in the individual being rewarded by 
making a contribution to society, have not hesitated to reward 
with positions of power and prestige those who serve their 
country.* 

* Mr. Wcnddl Willkic’s account in One World of his conversation with the super- 
intendent of a big airplane factory in Russia clearly illustrates this point. WilUde says 
the superintendent *1ived in a comfortable house much better than the average, and in 
peacetime had an automobile.*’ 

“How docs your pay as superintendent of this factory compare with the average 
skilled worker in the plant?** 1 asked him. 
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It seems probable that most of the members of die Russian elite, 
when motivated by powerful family sentiments, would want their 
children to have the same positions in society as their parents. 
These sentiments are basic in our family structure. For them to 
change, our present-day family organization in civilized countries 
would have to change. The demand by those whojeacfa Lplac^ nf 
prftsri g(> pnwer that*5ieir 5iil^en. keep the social place of th e 
parents is thereal problem of hiemchv in deniooScy * The ques- 
tion arises to wlwt extent children should retain positions of 
prestige earned by their parents. Our answer is that such positions 
sbould be passed on from parents to children with reasonable 
assurance, but that the competition from below should be such 
tiiat a large proportion of these jobs would be yielded to the 
socially mobile from lower positions. In other words, those from 
.the bottom should be given more than a fighting chance to compete . 
wi th those above them . The children of parents in superior posi- 
SoS should not be penalized because they have been fortunate 
enough to haveheen bom to such parents, but it should not be 
assumed that they can inherit the right to continue in the same 
positions. To advocate less flexibility would mean a closed class 
order where no one could rise; to advocate more would lead to 
complete change of position in each generation, which would 
violate some of the sentiments that dominate all men and would 
lead to social chaos. 

If such a system were adopted, fewer of the unfit who inherit 
opportunities to get the education necessary to maintain them- 


He diought for a momeat; ‘It’s about ten times as much.*' 

That would be on the same ratio twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars a year in 
America, and actually was about what a man of siinilar responsibility in America 
would recdve. 

The Russian continues talldng to WilUde: "With my first savings we bought our- 
sdvcs a nice house,” he told me- 

"And then?” 

"Then wc bought a place in the country, where the family could go for vacation 
and I could go for a rest^ or to fish and hunt when I could get away from the factory.” 

“And now that you have these things all paid for, wliat do you do with your extra 
money?” 

"<^ I keep it in cash, or put it in government bonds.” 

"But who will take care of you when you are an old man?” 

"ITi have some cash put aside, and if I don’t have enough, the government will 
provide for me.” 

(Wendell L. Willkic, One Worlds Simon and Schuster, X943, Paper-badked Edition, 
pp. 27-28.) 
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selves in high positions would succeed, for the competition from 
some of those rising from below who were more able and just as 
well trained would defeat them. There would be greater turn- 
over in the acceptance and distribution of positions Sian we now 
have but the transfer would be regulated and ordered. Conse- 
quently, there would be an increase in the use of available talent 
and the encouragement of those trained for all forms of life. In 
any society like ours there is room for only a few at the top. The 
sajnng “There is plenty of room at the top” is fiction m any 
society which is not espanding rapidly. Therefore, in America 
the concept of competition must be rephrased, for our society is 
no longer emanding rapidly. The belief that everyone who can 
should aim for the top means frustration for many and unnec- 
cessary defeat in the lives of those who with less ambitious aims 
could have achieved a satisfying success. We believe Americans 
should recomize and reward less ambitious but sociallv impor- 
tant goai§ . We believe the top should be widened as much a s 
possible imd should be open to but we believe that it sluiuld be 
jessed and made explicit to everyone that the number 0/ people 
^tfa qualifications for these top goals is quite small . It should fee 
.also strewed that there are other worth-whiie and that the 
QOim^ respects those who occupy them. 

All of us — parents, young people, and teadiers — ^need to under- 
stand the fact of social mobility more clearly. It is an important 
part of our American tradition and should remain, but it should 
be better understood. We need to understand that the goal of 
those who are rising in our society is social as wdl as economic. 
We need to see more clearly that various subgroups in our society 
can aim at different goals and that it is not necessary for everyone 
to shoot for the top. With this dear view of social mobility we 
could adopt more e}mlidt methods of recognizing and encouraging 
ambition in talented individuals. The school seems c jffafjy rtv 
the mstrument best suited for making social a bftt-ter 

TO^erstood and more clearly defined activit^ 

Together wittt providing tor ttie upw^ movement of in- 
dividuals who deserve to rise in our social system, we should 
provide for some flattening of the social pyramid bv improving 
our'fystem of distnbutmg gawds’ an^ servic^. It is cle^ the 
^ohbmic level of me lower classes must be r^ed. This does not 
mean that we can abolish the lower levels of our society. It only 
means that individuals of the lower strata will get more of die 
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things people \irant and deserve. It is now not only morally de- 
sirable but also technically po^ible to raise the economic levdl 
of the lower group, since our present technology is capable of 
producing all that is needed and wanted by everyone. Yet we 
have manypeople who are not getting the basic necessities for 
^dstence. Tne last two wars have demonstrated that our tech- 
nology when given the proper stimulus can produce beyond any- 
diing dreamed of in previous times. Instead of modifying our as- 
tern of distribution to produce a more satisfying social adaptation 
for everyone, we have insisted on clinging to an economy that 
was devdoped for a discarded technology, an economy that is 
inadequate and incapable of producing enough for everyone. 

If our way of life is to be maintained we must modify our 
economic structure sufficiently to permit the full social use of our 
technological S3rstem. As long as we were technically incapable of 
producing an adequate income for everyone the philosophy of 
scarcity which still permeates our society was adaptive, moral, and 
realistic. Today we know we have the technical skill to produce 
enough to satisfy the needs of everyone. The problem is sociaL 
not technicaL Our democratic socid order will not continue to 
tolerate such a state of affdrs. When scarcity was necessary, we 
could demand only what was then possible. Now that abundance 
is possible, democratic morality must insist upon and obtain an 
economic order that will produce and distribute enough to satisfy 
the needs of eveiyone. Until these changes are reached we will 
continue to be an unsettled and disunited people. 

The Habd Facts 

■“ Education must serve democratic purposes. Education must 
give all boys and girls their chance. The educational system must 
sdect and encourage those with the best abilities wherever they 
are found. Education must promote social solidarity through 
providing equal opportunity, lluough freeing people from narrow 
class prejudice and snobbery, and through teaching the kind of 
morality that democracy requires. 

In making education serve democmtic purposes, the educator 
faces many difficult problems. These problems are caused by cer- 
tain irreducible stubborn facts about human beings and about our 
society. These are the hard facts: 
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CHItOKBK ARE NOT BORN EQUAL 

We no longer believe, if we ever did, that all children are 
created equal biologically. Children are bom equal in America 
only in the s^ht of God and the law. This means that they have 
equal spiritual claims to consideration as individual human beings, 
and that they have equal rights in the law courts. In no other 
important sense are they bom equal. We know that children 
are bom with diverse potentialities. We believe that, even if all 
children had identical social and physical environments, they 
would grow up to be different in ability, personality and phy- 
sique. 

We also know that children with talent or unusual ability are 
born to parents of low as well as lugh status. Everybody khom 
I that dull, ordinary, and superior children are produced by parents 
of high social status. Everybody also knows that parents of low 
social status may produce superior c hil dren. 

We know that children are not created ecpial sodally . Evey 
individual is bo m into a se t of soci al positions . A child is bom i n to 
a social status by sex. From the day of its brctti a boy child is 
treated in a different manner from a girl child. A child is bom into 
a status by his birth order in the family . The first-bom will re- 
ceive different treatment from those who come later. The last 
child will get a special kind of treatment. A child is bom into a 
status by Im family’s position in the social sttucture. x ne child of 
the house ‘^on the hill” will have nurses, secants, tutors. He will 
grow accustomed to having people treat him with deference. He 
will develop manners and speech that mark him as having grown 
up “on the hill.” The child of the house by the railroad tracks 
will grow up with entirely different manners and attitudes and 
expectations in life. A child is bom into a status by his nationality 
or race . If he is Jevdsh, Italian, Irish, German, Chinese, Hindu, 
Negro, he will undergo the treatment accorded to people of his 
group, treatment which varies from one part of me world to 
another and from one time to another. 

These social inequalities quicklv become part of the person. 
Hi^^^get into tus nervous system. They engender habits an J 
^t^es which mark him as a person arid over which he has Hitde 
ronsaous control . 'i‘he marks of social status appear in a person 
almost as soon as the genes which he inherits from his parents’ 
bodies display themselves in observable characteristics, and it be- 
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comes impossible to tdl how much of the person is due to 
heredity and how much to environment. 

By the time children are five or six years of a^e. they are such a 
diverse lot that equality of opportunity for them obviotaly is no t 
identity of optwrtunity . To treat them all alike would be ]^e 
putting little chicks, ducklings, baby swans, puppies, kittens, and 
bear cubs all in a pond together and waiting to see how they 
respond to this “equal opportunity.” 


ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PEOPLE CAN BE ACCOMMODATED IN THE 
UPPER SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LEVELS OF OUR SOCIETY 

The fact that the educational system is a system of elections 
for positions of higher social and economic status makes it advisa- 
ble to gear the selecting machinery to the demand and to the 
capacity of the social structure. If too few people are selected and 

E romoted through the educational system, the upper levels will 
e filled through other agencies and perhaps not filled with people 
as well equipped by skill and training for the positions. If too 
many people are selected and pushed up through the educational 
system, competition will become fierce for the higher-level jobs, 
and some people will have to take positions below the level for 
which they have been trained. Doctors will have to take jobs as 
laboratory technicians, engineers as factorjr workers, and teachers 
as clerks. This will cause feelings of dissatisfaction with the social 
order, and the social structure may be strained beyond its toler- 
ance limit. 

To get an idea of the relation of the output of our educational 
system to the demand and to the capacity of the upper socio- 
economic levels of our society, we shall turn to the census. About 
4 per cent of our male workers are classified as professional work- 
ers. Certainly the great majority of the professional workers are 
collie trained. About 9 per cent of time workers are classified 
as wholesale and retail dealers, proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials, omitting farm owners. At present only a snum minority of 
the wholesale and retail dealers, proprietors, managers, and offic i a ls 
are college graduates. But we are building up a belief in this coun- 
try that a college education is a good prepamtion for a busine^ 
career, and consequaitly it may be reasonable to suppose that a 
third to a half of the jobs in this second categoiy are acceptable 
positions for college graduates. The remainder of the male work- 
ers in this category hold positions as owners or managers of small 
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retail stores and similar jobs not usually tbought of as positions 
for college graduates. Consequently, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the boys who now graduate from coEege, constituting 
about 7 per cent of their age group, can find suitable places. The 
crop of graduates probably contains a few more than can easily 
be placed but the surplus serves tbe twofold purpose of providing 
competition and thus keeping the income of professional workers 
down to competitive levds and of providing educated leaders for 
social reform movements. 

A little more than 3 per cent of the adult female population in 
the age range 21-64 classified as professional workers. These 
are mostly schoolteachers, and the majority of them are not col- 
lege graduates. But a college degree is now being required for 
most new women teachers. In view of this fact, and in view of the 
farther facts that many women marry soon after graduating from 
college and many others marry and drop their employment after 
only a few years of professional work, it appears that the 7 per 
cent of women who now graduate from college can find satis- 
factory places in the social structure. Still, there has been during 
the past decade an oversupply of women teachers in some sections 
'of me country, principally the cities. And a good many women 
college graduates have gone into secretarial and clerical occupa- 
tions. 

Thus the educational system seems to be sifting out and pro- 
moting approtimately the right number of people for the posi- 
tions in our society mat are considered proper positions for col- 
lege graduates. Whether the system is also selecting the best peo- 
ple for these positions is a question we cannot answer so readily. 

But what of those who are not promoted? There are many 
young people who start on the path toward college graduation but 
never reach the goal. About half the students who enter high 
school take a college preparatory course, and no more than one 
in three of this group of “college preparatory” students actually 
enters a coU^e. Less than half of those who enter coUege finish a 
college course. Thus the high school and college operate crudely 
as selective agencies by admitting about six times as many smdaits 
to the coUege preparatory course as actually finish college work. 
All these boys and girls expect to become doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, engineers, chemists, editors, bankers, accountants, business 
and industrial executives, or they expect to many such people. 
The high school either tolerates or actually encourages their belief 
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in the myth that there is plenty of room at the top of the social 
structure for all of them. 

One important qualification should be made with respect to the 
generalization that only a limited number of people can be accom- 
modated in the upper social and economic levels of our society. 
While the number is limited, it is not fixed at the number we have 
in our society today. The proportion of doctors, teachers, and 
other professionals who serve other people might increase greatly 
if more money were spent on health service, education, and other 
social services. Thus, the number of positions in the upper half of 
society might be increased considerably. But even if this number 
were doubled or tripled, the number would still be limited to a 
small fraction of the total adult population, and many young 
people in our society would be disappointed in their efforts to 
achieve these positions. 

ECONOMIC MOBILITY IS PROBABLY DECREASING 


However efficient and fair the educational system may be in 
performing the selective function, it is only one of the factors 
affecting economic mobility in our society. If the other factors 
are such as to decrease the numbers of people who rise or fall in 
the economic scale, education may become more and more an 
agency to train children to occupy the economic positions of their 
parents. It is important, therefore, to know what the trend is in 
respect to economic mobility. Is economic mobility increasing, 
remaining constant, or decreasing? 

Such facts as we have, and Aey are not conclusive, indicate 
that economic mobilitv nrobablv is decreasdafiLin 


That is, a smaller probortion of poor bovs is beco 
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and economic power are retained more witmn families 
and within the group that is already high in the economic scale. 

The most useful study bearing on this question has been made 
by Taussig and Joslyn. These men, working at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, sent questionnaires 
to the £bh;een thousand leading businessmen of the country asking 
them for information about their family, their education, how 
they got started in business, and so forth. They found that “the 
resent generation of American business leaders has been recruited 


e sons of busmess men, and only to 


armers and maniial lannrppg To 


mvesngate the trend of econoimc mobility, they placed the busi- 
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ness leaders in age groups and then classified them according to 
their fathers’ occupations. Thus it was possible to compare the 
fathers’ occupations of the older business leaders with the fathers’ 
occupations of the younger business leaders. The data are shown 
in Table Xin. 


TABLE XIIP 

Fathers’ Occupation of Business Leaders Classified According to 

Present Ages 


Ptesent Ages of Business Leaders 


Occupation of 
Father 

Age 

35-39 

Age 

40-44 

Age 

45-49 

Age 
50-54 1 

. .. i 

Age 

55-59 

Age 

60-64 

Age 

65-69 

Laborer — ^Unsldlled 
or Semiskilled 

2.6 

2-3 

2.7 

1.6 

2*3 

2-3 

2.2 

Laborer — Skilled 

7*4 

8.6 

9-0 

8.7 

9-5 

9-8 

8.4 

Farmer 

7-5 

10.0 

12.2 

12.9 

13-5 

16.3 

17,0 

Clerk or Salesman 

5-7 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

5-7 

3*1 

3-7 

Minor Executive 

8.0 

8.9 

7.6 

6.3 

6.6 

6.3 

4-9 

Owner Small Business 

1 8.2 

17.8 

19*1 

20.6 

20.7 

20.4 

22.4 

Major Executive 

23-5 

19.0 

16.0 

17-9 

13-7 

13-0 

12.4 

Owner Large Business 

14.4 

14.7 

13.8 

13-5 

15-7 

15-0 

16.0 

Professional 

12.7 

ia.4 

13-5 

12.5 

12.3 

13.8 

13.0 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■ 100.0 

1 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


This evidence on the trend of economic mobility is slender. 
It indicates, at my rate, that economic mobility is not as great as 
nMlny would like to believe and ^t economic mobility be 
deceasing . The educational system is thus faced with the task of 
promoting economic mobility in a society whose structure is such 
that economic mobility is not increasing. 

SUCH ECONOMIC MOBILITY AS NOW EXISTS IS LARGELY RESULTANT 
FROM THE LOW BIRTH RATE OF PEOPLE IN THE UPPER 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 

Such economic mobility as now exists in our society is made 

E ossible largely by the fact that people in the upper classes do not 
ave enough children to replace themselves. The students of popu- 
lation have discovered that people in the professional and mana- 
gerial classes fall short by 20 per cent of reproducing their num- 
bers. That is, every five such people in one generation will produce 
only four in the allowing generatioiL* If we ^ould assume that 
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all the children of upper and upp^-middle class parents manage 
to retain or to better these positions (an assumption which is, of 
course, not true), there would still be opportunity for people 
from below to rise and fill one in five of the upper and upper- 
middle class positions. This is a rather limited opportunity, since 
one-fifth of the upper and upper-middle positions is only 2 or 3 
per cent of the total number of positions in our society and all of 
the lower and lower-middle classes, some 85 or 90 per cent of the 
population, may be candidates for these few higher positions. 

Still, diis factor making for socio-economic mobility is un- 
doubtedly one of the most significant factors in our socim organ- 
ization. Farmers have the most children, working people in the 
towns anTcities are ne:^ andj^fessiond and mt^gei^ 
have the fewest childr^ Children o^ farmers and working-d^ 
people are needed to fill in the ranks of the upper classes. 

An ardcle in the Princeton Alumni Weekly entitled “The Van- 
ishing Race of Princetonians”^ declares that the average number 
of children per Princeton graduate is 1.6, while an average of 
2.3 children would be necessary to replace this group. 

In Hometown, the Peabodys have only one child, and most of 
their friends have only one or two chilthen. If Kenneth succeeds 
in retaining an upper-class posidon, he will have as companions 
some boys who have come up from below him. The Browns have 
three children, which is about the right number to keep their 
numbers constant, because some of the men and women of thdr 
class will not marry. Mwy of the Browns’ friends have only one 
or two children. Tom Brown or some of his friends may grow up 
to posidons of upper-class status along with Kenneth Peabody. 
The Sienkowitzes have five children, as do a number of poor but 
industrious Hometown families with English, Irish, Swedish, and 
German names. Some of the children of these families will push 
up into the middle class. Even the Jones family, with so many 
children that the teachers have lost count, may produce one or 
more youngsters who miraculoudy diow ambition, industry, and 
intelligence, and dirhb up into the more respectable levels of 
society. The entire process of pushing up from below is made 
eader by the disposition of the Peabodys and some of the friends 
of the Browns to have few children. 

In some European countries, the upper dasses are as fertile as 
the lower classes. This is true in Sweden. And it may become true 
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in this country. In such an event, the amount of economic mo- 
bility will in all probability be still further lowered. 

EOOKOMIC IMPROVEMENT IS ’tVIDELY IDENTIFIED 'WITH MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

We have seen that a number of factom conspire to limit 
economic mobility to a few and probably to fewer people than 
formerly were able to rise. Yet the imperative “Thcu shalt rise” 
is as vitd in the minds of middle-twentieth century boys and girls 
as it was in the minds of their forerunners in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is the mark of a good citizen, a good provider for his 
family, a good American, to leave his children better off than he 
was left by his father. 

An elderly doctor in Hometown was speaking to his adult son 
about saving money. “When I was your age,” he was saying, “I 
had saved up the nucleus of the inheritance which will go to you 
and the other children.” “Father,” the son replied, “you have 
already given us the best part of our inheritance — our character, 
ambition, intelligence, and education. We can get along very 
well without inheriting money. I hope I can pass on to my chil- 
dren as good an inheritance as I have received, but I do not desire 
to leave them much money.” The father replied seriously, “I 
could not face my Maker unless I knew that I had left more 
money to my children than I started with.” 

Economic increase is identified with moral improvement by a 
large middle section of our society. The professional man or small 
businessman "wants to build up a small fortune, hoping to establish 
his sons and daughters more comfortably in life than he has lived. 
The clerical worker, the farmer, and the mechanic will slave to 
give their children a college education which means an “easier 
time” in life. The unskilled laborer often denies himself comforts 
and even necessities in order to send his boys and girls through 
high school so that they may start higher on the ladder than he 
wnl ever reach. All these people face their fellow citizens with 
feelings of pride and assurance of approval at thus pushing their 
children upward. This is a large part of their morality. 

Often the labor-union member, proud as he is of his union 
card, does aU he can to prepare his children for a position with 
management or to promote them into a profession. It seems as if 
there is something immoral about earning one’s bread by the sweat 
of one’s brow for two successive generations. The children catch 
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the notion quicHy and often come to feel gvi^ty if they do not 
justify dieir parents’ hopes and sacrifices by rising in the economic 
scale. The young man or young woman who will deliberately cast 
in his lot with the laboring class, in spite of superior education, is 
a rare person, looked at with some suspicion and mistrust by his 
feUow workers as well as by his friends and relatives. 

To be sure, there is more than a moral imperative driving the 
lower-class man to improve the economic status of his children. 
There are the real insecurity and anxiety of being dependent for 
food and shelter upon the upswing of the business cycle, with 
intermittent periods of poverty and unemployment. 

FAmXJRE TO RISE IN THE SOCIAL SCALE ANB CONSEQUENT FRUSTRATION 
ARE INEVITABLE FOR MANY 

In this world where upward mobility is the hallmark of “good 
citizenship” and success in life, but where the possibility or up- 
ward mobility is not so great as social myth leads people to believe, 
many boys and girls are destined to failure. Of the 580 boys and 
girls in a thousand who reach the third year of high school, about 
half are taking a course which leads to college. One hundred and 
fifty enter college, and 70 graduate. These are average figures for 
the country as a whole. With variations in various parts of the 
country, an average of some two hundred out of every thousand 
young people fail to achieve the goal toward which they started 
in high school. Thwarted ambition and frustrated hope result. 
Doubtless many accept the reality easily enough and settle into 
a niche in life without bitter feelings. But certainly many others 
develop resentful feelings toward society in general and toward 
their more fortunate fellows in particular. If they fail to rise in 
some other ways than through education, they become centers of 
disaffection, and society loses some of its necessary solidarity. 

Girls have the desire to rise and they feel the frustration of 
faflure to rise as much as, or more than, boys do. The evidence is 
clear that women are more conscious of social mobility than men. 
For girls there are two ways of climbing— by marriage or by 
exercise of talent. School teaching has long been the principal 
avenue of rising by exercise of talent. Virginia Crane is one of the 
many who have followed this road. With other professional and 
business positions becoming increasingly availabfe to women, it 
appears Shat opportunity for social mobility of women is in- 
creasing. But by far the greater portion of girls must achieve 
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higher status by marriage if they achieve it at all. A girl takes a 
college preparatory course in high school and goes on to college 
and usually marries a boy who, she hopes, will “get somewhere.” 
If she marries a boy who doesn’t “make the grade,” she must give 
up hope of joining certain women’s clubs, of having servants in 
her home, and of climbing higher in the hierarchy of women’s 
affairs dian her mother and her girlhood acquaintances. Since the 
number of boys who can achieve social mobility is so limited, 
many ambitious girls will be disappointed by what seems to them 
to be failure on &e part of their husbands. 

SociAJL Mobility and Social Solidarity 

All these facts tend to show that upward social mobility is a 
scarce article and all the more valuable in the eyes of many people 
because of its scarcity. They also tend to show that the school 
system has severe limitations as a social elevator. Its capacity is 
limited, and it is not free. 

Nevertheless, the American school and coUege system is the 
greatest agency we have for equalizing opportunity and foi 
promoting the rise of able young people. Through it we maintain 
a degree of social mobility probably greater than that to be found 
in any other country. 

The educational system promotes social solidarity, or social 
cohesion, partly through its provisions for social mobility. A 
society has social solidarity when its members believe that they 
have a substantial common ground of interest — ^that they gain 
more than they lose by sticking together and maintaining intact 
their political and social institutions. A certain amount of social 
mobility seems necessary to maintain social cohesion in our class- 
structured society. The possibility of rising in the social scale in 
order to secure a larger share of the privileges of the society 
makes people willing to “stick together” and “play the game” as 
long as they believe it gives them a fair deal. Yet social mobility 
must be limited if it is to be valuable. A large measure of it would 
spell revolution or social chaos. 

Thus it appears that social solidarity in a society like that of 
America is fostered by social mobility if the latter is kept within 
limits. Too litde social mobility would give rise to widespread 
dissatisf action and to attempts to change the social order by 
violence. Too much social rise and fall would produce a chaotic 
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society in which few would care to co-operate socially with 
others beca\ise the rewards would be so fleeting. 

Educators, therefore, should try to adjust the educational sys- 
tem so that it produces a degree and kind of social mobility that 
is within the limits which will keep the society healthy and alive. 
But here is where they face a dilemma. They are under constant 
pressure to educate too many to rise in the economic scale. The 
American people, believing in a myth of unlimited social mobility, 
send their children to high school and college as speedways to 
place and power. If the educators attempt to regulate trafiic, they 
are accused of being undemocratic, and they may lose the con- 
fidence of the public. Yet there is clear evidence that our edu- 
cational system is now permitting too many to use high school 
and college for the purpose of attaining unavailable professional 
and managerial positions, with resultant failure and frustration and 
loss of social solidarity. 

Proposed Educational Program 

We have seen how our educational system is related to social 
mobility and to social solidarity which in turn are related to the 
health of our society. We have reached some conclusions about 
the role that education should play in improving our democracy. 
We come now to the application of these ideas. 

What do these conclusions mean when applied to the educa- 
tional system? What do they mean for the organization and ad- 
ministration of the educational system and for the content of the 
educational program? Looking toward the future improvement 
of education, what do they mean for the selection and preparation 
of teachers? We shall make a number of positive proposals in 
answer to these questions. 

Content of the Educational Program 

The first six or eight years of schooling should have a common 
content for all. In the common elementary school American boys 
and girls should assimilate the literature, history, and biography 
that will bind them together with a common backgroimd of tradi- 
tion and emotional experience. The democratic values should be 
experienced and related to the affairs of everyday life. Holidays 
should be celebrated — ^both the national holidays, such as Wash- 
ington's Birthday and Thanksgiving, and societal holidays, such as 
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Christinas and Easter.® Thus the conunon loyalties of Americans 
should be inculcated along with the common skills of communica- 
tion which are always taught in the elementary school. 

The American school system does all these things fairly well. 
Present practice in these matters is, on the whole, good practice. 
Occasionally, however, an effort to improve the teaching of the 
fundamental skills conflicts with the teaching of fundamental 
loyalties and values. Tendencies toward segregation of pupils for 
more efficient teaching of the fundament^ skills should be ex- 
amined carefully to see that they do not threaten the teaching of 
the common loyalties. 

The secondary school should continue the elementary school 
program with a common core of “education for the common life” 
occupying a third to a half of the school day. English, social 
studies, fine and industrial arts, and to a limited extent the mathe- 
matics and science of the high-school curriculum belong in tibis 
common core. The secondary school should teach our democratic 
values — ^belief in the dignity and worth of every human being, 
co-operation for the common good of all, tolerance, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship. Educators could do no better than 
to imitate the superior practices of certain schools observed by 
the Educational Policies Qtmmission and described in the book 
Learning the Ways of Democracy.^ 

This program should extend through the high school, and it 
might be carried through the junior college or the first two years 
rf four-year colleges. The experiments in general education which 
lave been made during the past decade in many secondary schools 
md colleges are all useful in exploring for the type of program 
(vhich is needed. The questions to be asked about this program 
ire: Does it inculcate conunon democratic values? Does it give 
iroung people of all social statuses a feeling of common cultural 
leritage? Does it provide equally well for boys and girls of aU 
iodal statuses and all kinds of intellectual ability? 

A part of this common program should deal with the basic 
social problems and social issues of our society. It should aim to 
;each an approach to social problems which all American citizens 
an adopt and which will help them to deal with their inevitable 
dashes of economic interest in ways which will maintain co- 
operation among die various social and economic groups in the 
lation. It ritould teach students techniques of study, reliable 
ources of information, and methods of conducting discussion that 
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•will prepare them for the continuing study of contemporary 
problems, which is a responsibility of an inteUigent citizen. 

Another feature of education for the common life should be 
socially valuable work experience. Every boy and girl, regardless 
of social position, should work "with others on projects designed 
to raise the common standard of living. This work should not be 
paid for. It should be the free gift that every potential citizen 
makes toward raising the entire societal standard of living. 

This period of work service might come at any time between 
the ages of twelve and twenty. Under American conditions, it 
might be wise to make work service a part of the ea*-ly high-school 
program. At about the age of fourteen or fifteen every boy and 
girl mi^t spend an hour or two a day working on a project that 
■will make a concrete improvement in the standard of living of his 
co mmunity and from which he -will profit along with all others 
in his community. In a community like Hometown such projects 
night be organized as: clearing land for a park, building a swim- 
ming pool, cleaning up alleys and vacant lots, caring for a com- 
munity forest. 

Throug^i this program of education for die coinmon life Tom 
Bro-wn and Bob Jones and Katherine Green •will have the expe- 
rience of working together for something that is valuable to them 
all and something that is b%ger and more important to the larger 
society than the interests of their o^wn families or their O'wn par- 
ticular sections of the community. They -will also learn to cele- 
brate the same heroes and holidays. And they will learn to employ 
intelligent democratic methods for solving the social problems 
about which they "will have genuine differences of interest in later 
years. 

But Tom Bro-wn and Bob Jones and Joe Sienko-witz cannot have 
all of their education in common. Somewhere there must be a 
differentiation in terms of their vocational goals. In America the 
high school contributes to the vocational preparation of most 
students. Bob Jones is almost sure to drop out before he reaches 
high school. Tom and Joe will probably go on, but they must 
pursue different courses toward different occupational goals. 
Consequently, a part of the educational program must be differ- 
entiated. Those who are going from high school to a job should be 
taking courses which -will prepare them for their work. Those 
who are going into homemaking should take some courses which 
will prepare them better for the busing of operatii^ a home. 
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Parallel -with the common program of general education for 
all there should be a program of vocational preparation to which 
every high-school student devotes a part of his time. The student 
who racpects to go on to college and to become an engineer, or 
scientist, or teacher of mathematics should study mathematics 
in a rigorous preprofessional course. There should also be pre- 
professional courses in physics, chemistry, foreign language, and 
possibly in other areas. Thus the college preparatory curriculum 
would be recognized for what it is — a vocational course. 

Vocational preparation in high school or college should not be 
derided as “materialistic.” Lifework is important in every society 
where people have to work for a living. Choice of a lifework and 
preparation for it are most important tasks of young people. They 
are clearly recognized as such by young people themselves. The 
high school and college are institutions for vocational training, 
and rightly so, in our society. When trigonometry and French 
are recognized as vocational courses just as auto mechanics and 
shorthand are, instead of being set up as “cultural,” it will be 
easier to do the job of guiding high-school students into those 
courses which will best meet their needs. 

The high school and the junior college should develop more 
terminal vocational courses. A terminal vocational course is a 
course diat comes at the end of formal education and trains di- 
recdy for a job. It is a good general principle that the last formal 
education of a boy should be vocational — should lead straight 
toward a job. The same principle applies to girls if we recognize 
homemaking as a job and the homemaking program as vocational. 
The high school, which provides the last formal education for 
seven out of ten of its graduates, should provide a broader pro- 
gram of terminal vocational courses. Among other things, a type 
of apprenticeship program should be established which helps 
students to get started on the ordinary jobs of a small community 
like Hometown — clerking in stores, truck driving, working in a 
garage or service station, working in a restaurant, and working in 
an office. 

The high-school program should have a third element in addi- 
tion to the general education and the vocational training already 
mentioned. There should be a wide variety of avocational activities 
— ^intellectaal, artistic, mechanical, and social — ^in order to provide 
opportunities for all sorts of boys and girls to excel These should 
be linked with adult activities in the community. There should 
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be literal^ activities leading into the adnlt literary activities of the 
connnunity, ardsdc and musical activities leading in a similar 
manner to adult aitisdc and musical activities. There should be 
eshibitions of craftsmanship and gardening, flower-raising and 
stock-breeding, to show all kinds of youdx ways of excelling 
which th^ can carry into adult life. Joe Sienkowitz should have 
an opportunity to get into musical activities that will bring him 
recognition throughout the community. If he does not succeed in 
becoming a professional musician, he still may attain a desirable 
status in Hometown as a local musician, even though he takes a 
low-paying position in a factory office. Tom Brown or one of his 
social status may make a hobby of gardening. As he grows up in 
Hometown he may become an ordinary middle-class businessman 
h’ke his father, but his gardening ability will give him a certain 
prestige that will class him with the Peabodys, who pride them- 
selves on their garden. 

The avocational or extracurricular program of the high school 
would thus help to provide many different kinds of prestige 
pyramids in the school and community so that practically every 
person could work up to a point near the top of at least one 
pyramid and thus gain satisfaction denied him if he strove and 
filed to get to the top of the socio-economic pyramid. 

Orgamzation of the Educationd Program 

The educational sjTstem should be organized to recognize supe- 
rior abilities wherever they are found, to reward them, and to 
train them. This is what we mean by equality of educational 
opportunity. Equal opportunity does not mean identical oppor- 
tunity. CMdren and young people vary in their ability to take 
advantage of opportunity. Consequently, we must have differeut 
kinds of education for different kinds of people. 

For younger boys and girls, the common program of demea- 
tary education is capable of sufficient differentiation to serve 
pupils of various abilities. For boys and girls of high-school age, 
however, a variety of courses is desirable. Equality of educational 
opportunity means differentiation of educational opportunity. 
Inere should be a number of different course or curricula in 
secondary schools and colleges designed for people with different 
abilities and different vocational goals. The high school should 
offer commercial, homemaking, mechanical arts, agriculture, and 
college-preparatory courses. 
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AH these differentiated courses should have a substantial com- 
mon core of “education for the common life.” A third to a half 
of the school day should be spent in this part of the program, with 
all kinds of students thrown together. In this common core there 
should be no sectioning of students by vocational aim or social 
position. But students should be segregated by ability and by 
vocational aim in the differentiated part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

The chief problem which arises in this kind of program is that 
of placing students in the courses to which they are best adapted. 
Inevitably, some courses or curricula will have more social pres- 
tige than others, and boys and girls, egged on by their parents 
and by teachers also, will seek admission to the preferred curric- 
ula. Nearly aU students who desire social recognition now go 
into a college-preparatory course in high school. In a university 
the distinctions are not so great among curricula, but still the 
curricula in agriculture and home economics are often thought of 
as below the social level of other courses of study. 

The kind of change in values which we foresee in American 
life, away from material success and toward more humane and 
spiritual values, will make this problem easier of solution. The 
boy who takes auto mechanics because he likes tools and machines 
and who promises to become a good husband, father, citizen, and 
worker in his chosen station in hfe will not be made to feel guilty 
because he has not aimed for something “higher.” The girl who 
takes high-school home economics and marries this boy will not 
be made to feel sorry for herself because she did not become a 
teacher and marry a lawyer. But this change in social values will 
come slowly, and the problem of guiding boy^ and girls into 
the courses to which they are best suited will continue for a long 
time to be most difficult. 

The best solution of this problem seems to lie in establishing a 
sdentffic and honest guidance program. The student’s aptitudes, 
abilities, and expectations in life ffiould be assessed and considered 
by wise and well-trained counselors who should then give the 
student and his parents their honest and frank advice. If they 
should advise a boy to take a commercial course, but in spite of 
this advice he and his parents should insist on his taking a coUege- 
preparatoiy course, the decision of the boy and his parents shoffid 
be req>ected. But standards in the coUege-preparatory course 
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should be rigorously high, and the boy should be required to meet 
these standards. 

If the boy should succeed in this course, the counselors should 
give their approval and encouragement. If he should fail, they 
should advise him once more to follow the course they first sug- 
gested. Thus there could be no basis for complaint by the boy or 
his parents that he was not given equal educational opportunity 
with others. 

In a differentiated educational program of this sort, Tom Brown 
would probably take a college-preparatory course and go on to 
college where he would take a course in engineering, or business 
administration, or law. A friend of Tom’s who is also of a middle- 
class family but has not the proper abilities for a college course 
would be advised to take a commercial or mechanical course in 
high school. If he accepted this advice, he would probably 
graduate from high school in Hometown and go into his father’s 
business, or go to work in a garage or factory, and become a well- 
adjusted and well-liked citizen. If he and his parents resisted the 
counselor’s advice and insisted on the college-preparatory course, 
he might fail in this course and then pursue the plan originally 
advised; or he might barely pass the course, barely get into col- 
lege, and fail in college after a few months. In this case he would 
knock about from one job to another until he settled down more 
or less happily into the kind of job he would have scoffed at a 
few years earlier. Rarely, this kind of boy would surprise the 
counselor with some hidden abflity and ambition. He would 
succeed in college and in a vocation requiring abilities that the 
counselor thought he did not possess. 

Tom and his middle-class acquaintances can afford to go to 
college if they want to. But what about Joe Sienkowitz and a 
number of other able, ambitious, and talented boys and girls 
wh<^ parents can barely afford to keep them in high school and 
cannot hope to send them to college? What does the phrase 
‘^equality of educational opportunity” imply in such cases? 

Thomas Jefferson faced this same problem in considering an 
educational program for the state of Virginia a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Our proposals are essentially the same as Jefferson’s 
when applied to modem conditions. He wrote concerning a 
proposed law: 

This bill proposes to lay off every county into small districts of five or six 
miles square, c^ed hundreds, and in each of them to establish a school few: 
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teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. The tutor to be supported by the 
hundred, and every person in it entitled to send their children three years 
gratis, and as much longer as they please, paying for it. These schools to be 
under a visitor who is annually to choose the boy of best genius in the 
school, of those whose parents are too poor to give furdier education, 
and to send him forward to one of the grammar schools, of which twenty 
are proposed to be erected in different parts of the country, for teaching 
Greek, Latin, geography and the higher branches of numerical arithmetic. 

Of the boys thus sent in one year, trial is to be made at the grammar 
schools one or two years, and the best genius of the whole selected and con- 
tinued for six years, and the residue dismissed. By this means twenty of the 
best geniuses will be raked from the rubbish annually, and be instructed 
at the public expense so far as the grammar schools go. At the end of the 
six;^ years’ instruction, one half are to be discontinued (from among whom 
the grammar schools will probably be supplied with future masters); and 
the other half, who are to be chosen for the superiority of their parts and 
disposition, are to be sent and continued three years in the study of such 
sciences as they shall choose at William and Mary College. . , . 

The general objects of this law are to provide an education adapted to the 
years, to the capacity, and to the condition of every one, and directed to 
their freedom and happiness. • • • By that part of our plan which prescribes 
die selection of youths of genius n:om among the classes of the poor, we 
hope to avail the state of these talents, which nature has sown as liberally 
among the poor as among the rich, but which perish without use if not 
sought for and cultivated. But of the views of this law none is more im- 
portant, none more legitimate, than that for rendering the people the safe, 
as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty. . . . 

In every government on earth is some trace of human weakness, some 
germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will discover and 
wickedness insensibly open, cultivate, and improve. Every government 
degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people 
themselves therefore are its only safe depositories. And to render even them 
safe, their minds must be improved to a certain degree.’^ 

To make educational opportunity* effectively" equal there must 
be a broad scholarship program that reaches down into the high 
school and extends through college and graduate school. Scholar- 
ships must be available at the age of fourteen and fifteen when 
youth begin to drop out of school for financial reasons. The 
number of scholarships must be large enough to care for some 
5 per cent of the boys and girls of high-school age. Such a pro- 
gram will be cosdy enough to call for support from the federal 
government. 

While careful study and some experience would be necessary 
in order to determine the number of scholarships that should be 
provided, a rough estimate can be easily reached. Scholarships for 
5 per cent of the youth of high-school age and 2 or 3 per cent 
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of die youth of college age® would go far toward meeting die 
needs of poor but able students. 

The cost of such a scholarship program would be large, but 
not prohibitive. It would cost approximately as much as was spent 
by the National Youth Administration about 1938 when its load 
was greatest. 

In order to make a broad scholarship program fair to all, we 
should have to develop selective methods that are both sound and 
democratic. Widi our present ability to diagnose intelligence and 
other capacities and with the knowledge that our better schools 
possess of the character and family background of their students, 
it is possible to do a reasonably good job of selecting bojrs and 
girls for scholarship aid at the age of fourteen or fifteen. Of 
course we could not place major reliance on verbal tests of intel- 
ligence, since they favor middle-class children. But there are tests 
of intelligence and other abilities which do not penalize lower- 
class youth. 

~A proposal of this sort is bound to attract the charge that it is 
undemocratic. Some people resist the thought of selecting a small 
group to receive special help toward soc^ mobility, no matter 
how democratic the selective procedure may be. Such people 
prefer to indulge m the fantasy that the really able and deserving 
young people can all get an education and get ahead in the world 
if they will only work hard enough. But the hard fact is that we 
do not have equal educational opportunity and that many able 
boys and girls are now denied opportunity through no fault of 
their own. A scholarship program of the sort that we have de- 
scribed would give Joe Sienkowitz and several other talented and 
industrious Hometown boys and girls a chance which they other- 
wise would not get. Such a program would contribute to social 
solidarity through increasmg the amount of social mobility with- 
out increasiog it too much. 

Another major source of educational iaequality lies in the dis- 
parity of wealth among the several states. Such wealthy states as 
New York and California can provide much greater educational 
opportunity than some of the less fortunate states in the South 
and the Great Plains. We shall not have real equality of educa- 
tional opportunity among the various parts of the coimtry until 
federal grants of mon^ are given to aid education in these less 
favored states. 
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The Adrmnhtration of Education at Elementary, Secondary, and 
College Levels 

The educational administrator makes educational policy and 
selects and supervises the teaching staflF. In performing both of 
these functions he needs to exercise judgment based on a knowl- 
edge of the facts of social life. We shall consider the work of four 
groups of educational administrators from this point of view. 

a. The superintendent of schools. Primarily, the superintendent 
of schools must teach his school board and his community a 
democratic educational philosophy which takes account of the 
facts of social life. If he mds that large sections of the community 
think of the school only as an instrument for securing social 
mobility, he must demonstrate to these people that there are other 
functions of a school system equally important for them and for 
their children. He must learn the wants of people of various 
statuses, and he must interpret to them the wants of other people. 
He must be equally at home in the Rotary Qub and the labor 
unions, with storekeepers and working mouiers. 

The superintendent also needs to understand the part that status 
plays in me lives of the people on his staff. The school staff is a 
hierarchy, a fact of which most teachers are acutely aware. 
Furthermore, teachers have their own status in the social ^^em 
of the community, which is affected by their position in the school 
hierarchy. For example, a teacher who is “demoted” from high- 
school to elementary-school teaching may happen to be a married 
woman who, with her husband, is struggling to rise to a secure 
middle-class position in the community. The change in her status 
in the school hierarchy might be such a threat to her social status 
as to cause her severe anxiety and to interfere with her work as 
a teacher. Another teacher, who is transferred from a high school 
to an elementary school in a poor neighborhood, may happen to 
be a woman of secure upper-class status in the commumty who 
acmally welcomes a chance to work with younger children of 
low status because it gives her a chance to be philanthropic. 
Situations like th^e the superintendent must understand, or he 
will fail to get the best service out of his staff. 

The hierarchy within a school ^stem often functions so auto- 
cratically as to snuff out all the initiative and originality of 
teachers who are low in the system. More than one superintendent 
makes speeches about the teaching of democracy in Im schools 
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whfle he heads an autocratic regime which intimidates and strait- 
jackets the classroom teachers. While a hierarchy is inevitable in 
a school system, it can be a democratic hierarchy. 

b. The elementary school principal. The principal should be a 
wise and tolerant person. He has more to do with lower-class 
parents than any other administrator in the school system. He 
should understand lower-class morality and see its good points 
as well as its bad features. It is his job to show his teachers how 
to do their very best with Joe Sienkowitz, Bob Jones, Katherine 
Green, and Martha Totten. 

The elementary school principal can help his teachers under- 
stand the facts of social class. If the teachers, as is usually the case, 
exhibit a good deal of tmconscious discrimination against lower- 
class children, the principal should make the teachers realize what 
they are doing. He has to make the school a place where all kinds 
of children learn to live and work happily together. At the same 
time, the principal has to see to it that ^ children with talent and 
ability are stimulated and encouraged to mount the educational 
ladder. 

c. The secondary-school principal. The guidance problem is the 
secondary-school principal’s chief problem in makmg the school 
program fair to all. He must develop a group of teachers with 
guidance responsibilities who know what they have to do, who 
can deal honesdy yet diplomatically with students and their par- 
ents, and who have the best scientific techniques of guidance at 
their command. It is this group of teachers, led by the principal, 
who must develop and administer a scholarship program that is 
the only guarantee of equality of opportunity for many students. 
Again, this group of teachers and the principal must learn how to 
d^ with parents of various social statuses in order to keep the 
confidence and co-operation of alL 

The secondary-school principal and his staff must work out a 
school program that provides the common education and common 
experience which are desirable for all students and yet provides 
the differentiated education which is also essential. He must take 
the lead in this matter, showing his teachers that administrative 
difficulties need not get in the way. 

d. The college adndmstrator. The college dean or college presi- 
dent needs to understand the part that social status and social 
mobility play in the liv« of his students. He may be dealing with 
students who come from middle- and upper-Hass families and 
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are assured of maintaining their status. Or he may be dealing with 
lower-class students who are working to rise in the social scale. 
Or he may have both types of student on his campus. Specially 
in the guidance and advisory program of the college should these 
matters be considered. No student can be helped by a counselor 
if he is thought of merely as a combination of abilities. His social 
past and his social goals must come in for consideration. The col- 
lege administrator should have a clear picture of where his insti- 
tution fits into the social system, what social groups it serves, and 
how it can serve these groups in promoting democracy and social 
soHdaiity. 

The Selection OTid Education of Teachers 

Teachers should know the facts of social structure in America. 
They should understand the effects of social status upon their 
pupfis and upon themselves. These facts are truly the “facts of 
life” as far as social life is concerned, and the teacher who is 
ignorant of them may unwittingly do much harm as well as miss 
many opportunities of helping children. 

Teachers should be aware of the social functions of education. 
They should know how the school in which they serve actually 
works to fit boys and girls into American life. If they combine 
this knowledge with a democratic theory of education and a firm 
belief in democratic values, they can be effective agents for the 
maintenance of American democratic society. 

They will have increasingly to make decisions affecting the lives 
of their pupils — ^to decide who shall receive scholarship help and 
be aided to develop certain complex abilities and who shall be 
aided to accept their present social positions and to develop their 
abilities in order to get maximum enjoyment out of their present 
stations in life. They will have to understand human needs and 
human behavior well enough to plan a school program which 
gives the greatest opportunity for self-realization within the limits 
of democratic socM life. 

From what social classes should our teachers be selected? There 
is a case for sdecting teachers of the same social status as their 
pupils. A teacher from the Bronx for Bronx children. A middle- 
class teacher for a metropolitan suburb. An Irish Catholic lower- 
middle class teacher for Irish Catholic city children. A farmer's 
daughter for a rural school. To state this thesis is to invite one 
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of the hottest fights that educators are capable of waging. The 
popular conviction on this point is that the teacher should repre- 
sent standard American manners and morals and speech habits, 
which is to say that the teacher should be middle-class with the 
dominant local pronunciation and religious belief. And it seems 
immoral to many people to suggest that a Polish-American teacher 
should teach Polish-American children, or a Spanish-American 
(Meidcan) teacher should teach Spanish-American (Mexican) 
children. Yet the teacher with a background similar to that of his 
students has the best chance of understanding them, of knowing 
what their motivations are, and of dealing with their parents. 

On the other hand, there is a strong case for selecting teachers 
from the upper class. The upper-class woman, more often secure 
and sure of herself in all social situations, can become an excellent 
teacher. She can afford to be tolerant of things in children which 
would worry a middle-class person. As has been pointed out, 
upper-class people are closer to lower-d^s than to imddle-class 
peopte in certain character5tics and may therefore be better abl e 
t p ^ve the lower-class child the encouragement and understand - 
iw which are too often bestowed only on middle-class cluldr^ 
Middle-class teachers tend to bring to their classrooms a middle- 
class ideology of individual progress and betterment. Children like 
Bob Jones, who are not actoated by this ideology, rank low in 
the teachers’ esteem. Many of Bob’s teachers are worried about 
the satisfaction that he seems to feel about his lot. They would 
fed better if he showed more anxiety to get ahead, like Martha 
Totten. They feel bad if they fail to arouse m their students the 
social ambitions of which they consider the students worthy. 
Th«e middle-dass teachers may learn that such activities as play, 
mudc, arts and crafts, gardening, and photography can give emo- 
tional satisfactions, but they carry a fundamental doubt about the 
rightness of these activities because they contribute to the satis- 
faction of the individual in his present social position and remove 
from him the anxiety that leads to social striving.® 

These middle-class teachers are usually good teachers, but they 
will do their work better if they learn to look on the values of 
their own social class as less than God-given. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions should put them into situations where they have emo- 
tionally satisfying experiences in arts and crafts, drama, music, 
and the like. At the same time, the prospective teachers should be 
taught to distinguish the basic democratic values of our society 
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from the host of lesser dass-bound values which are not a neces- 
sary part of a public educational program. 

With so much to be said both for and against a policy of se- 
lecting teachers from almost any social class, it seems wise to 
suggest merely that teachers shomd be selected from a somewhat 
wider range in the social scale and not bunched so much at the 
middle. But always it should be remembered that sodal class is 
only one of several significant factors in a teacher’s personality. 
We have described three middle-dass teachers. Virginia Crane, 
Hden Bon^ and Flora Belle Bennett have three different per- 
sonalities, j^cial status should not be the determining factor in 
selecting teachers; but it certainly is one of the important factors 
in a teacher’s qualifications for the 
Teachers should participate morSm t he life of the communit y 
in which they teach . This statement does not mean merely that 
teachers should teach a Sunday-school class and sing in the church 
choir. It means that teachers should live the life of their c om- 
munity;. They should ^e Aeir pleasure in the communitylts w ell 

S give their services. Teachers?hould not be isola^. We cannot 
ord to have teachers who are barred from living like other 
people. It is not good for children to be taught by such people. 
Why should teachers have to be more “proper” than parents? 
Parents are not models of morality at all times. Even middle-dass 
parents do many things which are bad examples for their children 
— things of which they would disapprove in a teacher. In some 
societies, such as that of early Chii^ a teacher taught a boy to 
become a man of the world. The teacher had more freedom and 
was supposed to be more soph^cated than the parents of the 
community. 

In return for freedom to live their own lives, teachers must take 
more responsibility for social participation . If titiey are socially in 
the community, they will tend to be physically in it. They will 
spend more weekends and more vacations in the community. 

When all is said and done, the teacher wnll inevitably be an 
exemplar for the dass with the most social energy. At the present 
time in America, that is the middle dass. An upper-class teacher 
will have to stand for middle-dass values most of the tune, even if 
she does not believe in them very strongly. A lower-mid^ class 
teacher from an immigrant family will strive for upward mobility 
and therefore will set high value on middle-dass behavior wher- 
ever he goes. 
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Unless the middle-dass values change in America, we must 
e3q)ect die influence of the schools to favor the values of nmterM 
success, individual striving, thrift, and social mobiliQ'. But tihere^ 
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Footnotes 


CHAPTER I 

Learning for Living 


1. This ^ple view of learning does not account for a small but im- 
portant set of cases in which children behave as though they wanted to be 
punished and therefore insist on learning certain things for which they will 
be punished and refuse to learn other things for which they will be re- 
warded. This kind of contrary behavior may result from a conflict among 
the impulses of the child, or it may occur in a child who has a guilty con- 
science which forces him to seek punishment for relief. To account for 
learning behavior of this kind we need a complete and refined theory of 
person^ty structure and development. For the purposes of this book, how- 
ever, we shall not need such a theory because we shall not be especially 
concerned with such exceptional learning behavior. 

2. Klatherine’s experience is typical of the experience of Negro children in 
small cities of the North. But m the large northern cities, a Negro child 
would grow up more within groups of Negro children. There wotdd be less 
competition with white children and less experience of being left out of 
things. On the other hand, there would be more experience of group 
solidarity among Negro children and much less equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. hi the South a Negro child would grow up almost entirely within a 
Negro group, and his only contact with white children would be through 
coi^cts with them. Economic opportunity would be highly restricted. 
Further discussion of Negro education can be found in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER TV 

The School in the Status System 

1. These figures are based on enrollment figures for school and college 
appearing in the Biennial Surveys of the United States Oihce of Education. 

2. Harlan Updegraff, Inventory of Youth in Fennsylvania* (Washington: 
American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 1936. Mimeo- 
graphed) Data used here are taken from Tables 3, 4, 5, 6, and 14 of the 
Appendix. Names of pupils were obtained from the sixth-grade rolls of 1926 
in school districts dismbuted $0 as to be proportional to the number of 
public-school pupils enrolled in each of the various types of districts and 
communities in the state. Data concerning 3,022 of these pupils were available 
in i934-35« giving their intelligence quotients, scores on the Chapman-Sims 

*75 
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socio-economic scale, and educational history. There were 910 of these 
pupils with intelligence quotients of no or more. The mean score on the 

a man-Sims scale was 5.0 for the group of 3,022 pupils. Accordingly we 
divide the group of superior intelligence into a subgroup with above- 
average socio-economic status, as indicated by a Chapmanoims score of 5 or 
higher, and a subgroup of below average socio-economic status, as indicated 
by a Chapman-Sims score of less than 5. The data are presented in Table II. 
From this table the disadvantage of tihe group with below-average socio- 
economic status is at once evident. 

3. Socio-economic status is not the same as social dass, although in many 
ways they are the same. Those who study the first emphasize economic 
criteria such as occupation and income; those who study social class empha- 
size participation in such social institutions as the family, cliques, associations, 
and churches within a community and the evaluation and ranking of this 
behavior by members of the same community. The Chapman-Sims scale 
takes into account the size of one’s library, possession of piano, and other 
marks of culture, as well as size of house, possession of automobile, telephone, 
etc. If people were ranked on the basis of socio-economic status, the great 
majority of them, probably more than four-fifths, would have the same 
position relative to others that their social class position ^ves them. Since 
there have been no studies of education in relation to social class position 
aside from the few that are reported in this book, we must rely upon the 
studies of education in relation to socio-economic status for information that 
certainly is relevant to our interests in this book. 

4. Helen B. Goetsch, faremd Inco?m and College Opporttmities, (Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 795. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940.) Tliis group fell within percentiles 
86-100 on a state-wide scholastic aptitude test given to high-school seniors. 
Their LQ.’s ranged from 117 to 146. In April, 1938, 34.5 per cent were in 
college full-time. The distribution of parental income for tl^ group was not 
much different from the income distribution for a cross section of Mil- 
waukee families. The relation of full-time college attendance (as of April, 
1938) and parental income is shown in Table HI. The median parental 
income for those who were in college full- or part-time was $1,721, while 
the median parental income for those not in college was $1,285. 

5. Bernard D. Kaipinos, ^‘School Attendance as Affected by Prevailing 
Socio-Economic Factors,” School Review, 51: 39-49 (January, 1943). 

6. HoTvard M. Bdl, Youth Tell Their Story, pp. 64 ff. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D-C., 1938. 

7. Harold C. Hand, in Generd Education in the American High School 
(pp. 17-20), by a (Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, X942). 
This money goes for dass dues, dub dues, fees for laboratory science, 
mechanical drawing, woodworking, etc., courses; charges for towels, lockers, 
and gym dothing; band and orchestra instruments and uniforms; textbooks, 
workbooks, pencils, ink, paper, etc.; athletic equipment, dass dresses, dass 
sweaters, rings, pins, keys, etc.; subscriptions to school yearbool^ nev^ 
papers, magazines, etc.; photos for school yearbooks, excursion costs; 
graduation announcements, photographs, diploma fees, cap and gown rental; 
and so on. 
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OBCAPTER V 

Curricxila — Selective Pathways to Success 

1. D. Chamberlin, Enid S. Chamberlin, N. E. Drought, and W. E. Scott, 
Did They Succeed in College, A Publication of the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. (New York: Harper 1942). 

2. The studies reported in Clhapter VUI, “Teachers in the Status System,” 
bear out this statement. 

3. Robert C. Tryon, “Social-Economic Status as a Determinant of Student 
Participation in a State University,” Psychological Bulletin, 38; 563, 1941 
(Abstract). 

4. Goetsch, op. cit., p. 23. The author also found that the median parental 
income of youth who pursued a higher education in Milwaukee was $1,604; 
of youth who went outside of Milwaukee but stayed in Wisconsin, $2,571; 
and of youth who went outside of Wisconsin, $3,125. In Milwaukee there is 
Marquette Utiiversity, the Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, and a lower division (first two years) of the University of 
Wisconsin, as well as institutions for training in business, nursing, and indus- 
trial trades. Youth who go outside of Milwaukee go to the State University 
or to one of the church-related liberal arts colleges. Youth who leave the 
state mainly go to independent colleges and universities, largely in the East. 


CHAPTER VI 

Status in the Classroom 

I. Bernice L. Neugarten, “The Relation Between Family Social Position 
and the Social Development of the Child,” Doctoral Dissertation, University 
of Chicago Library, 1943, 


CHAPTER VIII 

Teachers in the Status System 

1. There is not much scientific basis for locating farmers in the social 
dass structure, but the ordinary small farmer in the Middle West would 
partidpate with upper-lower or lower-middle dass people in the neighboring 
small cities. 

2. M’Ledge Moffett, The Socud Background and Activities of Teacher!^ 
College Students, p. 26. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
375. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, X929,) It will be 
noted that the percentages do not total xoo in either table. No explanation 
is given in the text. 

3. Ibid., p. 33. 

4. Willard S. Elsbree, The Amencan Teacher, p. 555. New York; Amer*' 
ican Book Company, 1939. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Administrative Hierarchy* 

I. Hdrold C. Hand, “Who Runs our School Boards?” The Aif^nccot 
Teacher^ VoL 23, April, 1939. 

George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, Table 
XXm, p. 52. Chicago: University of Chicago, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 33, 1927. 


CHAPTER X 

The Negro in the American Caste System 

e. Beep South, pp. id-17. 

2. Ibid^ p. 18. 

3. Edwin R. Embree, The American Negro, A Handbook (New York: 
John Day, 1942). A recent United States Supreme Court decision requires 
the states to provide equal pay for Negro and white teachers of equal 
pr^aradon. Tms will probably raise the proportion of the educational dollar 
which the southern states spend on Negro education. 

4. The recent Supreme Court decision requires states to provide profes- 
aonal education for Negroes. This is done normally by paymg tuition fees 
for Negro citizens to attend universities which will admit Negroes, often in 
the North. 

5. As has been stated earlier, much less money is spent on the education 
of a Negro child than is spent on the education of a white child. 

6. As the fieldworkers observed the eflSiciency of many of these more 
literate tenants, on the one hand, and the confi^on of the great mass of 
illiterate tenants, on the other hand, it seemed clear that a morough ele- 
mentary education for colored rural cfaifd ren woGMTncr e^e the cEi nces . 

^ _ irmod lfying tbe ra.m and eroTiniTiic sysrerns- As long as rnnsi- fftnanl^ 

were illiterate, th^lfoilld ecE rid llHportint changes within these s37stems, 
nor could they benefit by the efforts of the federal government to modify 
the economic ^^em. 

7. The operation of caste controls upon Negro education is indicated 
throughout this history of money-raising to buy essential equipment. Ade- 
quate equipment of the same type was supplied to the white schools by the 
school board. The upper-class men in this branch of the Negro P.TAu com- 
mented repeatedly upon this discrimmation against their children. Several of 
them paid more money in taxes annually to the city and county than was 
required to equip the science laboratory. It was never equipped. 
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CHAPTER ZC 

Who Shall Be Educated? 

1. F, W. Taussig and G S. Jodyn, American Business Leaders^ p, 234. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

2. F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders^ p, 103. New 
York: Macmillan and Co., 1932. It should be remembered in interpreting 
this table that the proportion of fanners in the population has been de- 
creasing, but even when allowance is made for this decrease, the farmers’ 
sons are seen to be rising less frequently to the top business positions, while 
sons of business leaders assume these positions more frequendy. 

3. National Resources Committee, TJbe Troblems of a Chan^g Popular 
tion^ pp. 139 ff. Washington: Government Printing OJfice, 1958. 

4. J. J. Osborn, “The Vanishing Race of Mncetonians,” Princeton Alumm 
Weekly^ XL:45-48 (1939). 

5. The problem of religious teaching in the public schools is a difficult one. 
Where a society has a common religion, this religion is taught in the schools 
and religious instruction is definitely an instrument for producing social 
solidarity. But Americans are not united by common religious beliefs except 
in the broad sense that democratic ideals coincide in a general way with 
some of our religious ideals. In America, it is the privilege and duty of the 
family to care for the religious education of children. Families band together 
in churches and thus achieve a limited amount of social solidarity. But we 
must rely on other things than religion for solidarity on a national scale, 

6. Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy^ 
Washington, D. G, National Education Association, 1940. 

7. Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virpnia, pp. 147-151. Baltimore: W. Pechin, 
1800. 

8. It is well-known that many colleges have scholarship funds and that a few 
colleges have realljr large funds. At Harvard College, perhaps one boy in five 
receives scholarship aid. But few colleges aj^roach this mark. On the other 
hand, about half the university students in Gcreat Britain receive scholarship 
help. 

9. Roger G. Barker, “DifiSiculties of Communication Between Educators 
and Psychologists: Some Speculations,” Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 
34: 4x6-426 (September, X942). The author has developed these ideas in a 
highly suggestive way in tUs paper. 
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The purposes of this bibliography are (i) to give the reader the principal 
sources of our evidence and /(z) to provide instructors and others with the 
necessary material to obtain a fuller understanding of this book’s central 
problems. It is not designed as an exhaustive coverage of all that has been 
written on the subject. We believe each book or article listed is of basic 
importance as evidence and for background. 

The publications are classified by chapters. When necessary, selections are 
indicated by page references. One book may be cited several times because 
of its significance for several chapters. 

CHAPTER L IJBAKNING FOR UVING 

Background reading for this chapter consists mainly of studies of the social 
orientation of children and studies of the learning process. Studies of the 
social status system of American communities should also be read in this 
connection. These studies are listed in the notes on Chapters 11 and X. The 
following studies of social orientation and social learning are recommended: 
Social Learning and Neal A. Miller and John Dollard. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. This book explains the process of 
learning by imitation and accounts for much of the informal learning of 
children as ixnitation. 

^American Status Systerm and the Socialization of the CMd’— Allison Davis. 
American Sociologjhal Review, 6:345-356 (June, X94Z). This study discusses 
the role of age, sex, and social dass position in the socialization of the human 
organism. 

*^Child Socialization and the SchooP^’-’Rohert J. . Havighurst and Allison 
Davis. Review of Educational Research, (February, 1943). States a 

theory of social development and suxnmarizes recent research on this 
subject 


CHAPTER n. AMERICAN STATUS SYSTEMS 

The evidence for this chapter comes from several studies of American 
communities. The prindpal ones arc: 

The Social Life of a Modem Comrnumty, Vol. I: The Yankee Gxy Series— 
W. Uoyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. 
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The Status System of a Modem CornmuTuty^ VoL H: The Yankee City 
Series — W* Lloyd Warner and Pan! S. Lunt. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. These two volumes (four more are to be published) describe 
the status system of a New England community. Pages 422 to 451 of Vol, I, 
which summarize the principal features of Yankee City, should be read for 
this ch^ter. 

Deep South — Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Reports on C 3 ld City in the 
Deep South. Pages 59 to 255 provide some of the necessary background to 
understand the class system of southern whites. 

Caste and Class in a Southern John DoUard. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1937- Gives a detailed analysis of life in a small southern 
town. It also analyzes personality adjustment to the status sy^em. 

Ufey Liberty and Froperty—AMxtd Winslow Jones, Philadelphia: Lippinco^ 
1941. Provides a systematic analysis of the class ideology of a small city in 
the Middle West. 

Middletown in Transition— Fiohtrt and Helen Lynd. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1937. Indicates some of the changes that have occurred 
in the status system in the Middle West in the last ten years- 
Hometown—fohn. Flint. (Mimeographed copies are in the library of the 
Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago.) Studies the 
status system of a midwestem town and its relation to the school ^stem. 
Gold Coast and the 5 /zwm— H arvey Warren Zorbaugh. Chicago: University 
of Giicago Press, 1929. Gives a clear picture of how the status system oper- 
ates in c 3 iicago. 

The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples— L. T. 
Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg. London: Chapman and Hall, 
1915. A systematic analy^ of the relation of social complexity to tech- 
nological advancement. It provides evidence which indicates how social 
class and other status systems are closely allied to technological advancement. 

CHAFIER ra. SOCIAL JVrOB]Lrry--GOING UP AND COIVIING DOWN 

Social scientists have done litde to study American social mobility. This 
task has been left largety to the writers. The output of the latter ranges from 
the naive acceptance of the conventional ideology of the success story found 
in our popular magazines to serious analyses of life careers expressive of 
upward and downward mobility. We will cite but a few of the latter variety. 

The works of John P. Marquand, particularly Wickf ord Point, The Late 
George Apley, and So Little Time, describe the behavior of the top layers 
of New !&iglaiid society. Some of the material he uses sounds strangely as 
if it might have come from the community described in the Yankee C 3 .ty 
Series. IBe is particularly apt in drawing realistic accounts of upper-upper 
pe^e in relation to mobile individuals &om the lower-upper class. 

dbiistopher La Farge’s The Wdsons, some of which appeared in the New 
Yorker, is an anal)rsis of the ejSForts of a lower-upper woman to get into 
top society in a New England city. The effect on her children is wdl- 
drawn. 

Christopher Morle/s 'Kitty Foyle describes die relationships of the Phila- 
delphia Main Liners to those beneath them. 
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Sinclair Le^vis’ Babbitt gives a good account of the social classes in a small 
midwestem city. 

Booth Tarkington’s Alice Adams should be read. It tells of the efforts of 
a middle-class girl and her family to gain acceptance by those above them. 

From Yankee City the profiles of the Starr family (pages 141 to 152), 
Delgracia (pages i6i to 168), the Stanleys (pages 188 to 193), and the Dixons 
(pages 193 to 196) should be read. Tliey il&strate seveM kinds of social 
mobility for several social levels. 

Margaret Mead’s And Keep Your Pcnoder Dry (New York: Morrow, 
1942) analyses the American people’s bdief in success. 

Pitirim Sorokin’s Social Mobility (New York: Harper, 1927) gives some of 
the ideas held by social scientists on social hierarchies. 

CHAPTER IV. THE SCHOOL IN THE STATUS SYSTEM 

In recent years there has been a good deal of study of the school as a 
social institution and its changing functions in relation to the home, industry, 
agriculture, and other social institutions. As general reading in this area, the 
following books are suggested: 

Community Backgroums of Education—lloyd A. Cook. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. This book gives a good general over- 
view of various t3rpes of communities and of the social forces shaping the 
child. It is recommended as background reading in educational sociology. 
General Education in the American High SchooL-^h, committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. C]hicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Ckimpany, 1942. This book summarizes the develop- 
ment of the American high school and shows how it functions in present- 
day society. In connection with this chapter, chapters i, 2, 3, 4, and 6 
should be read. 

The National Starvey of Secondary Education, The Secondary School Popu- 
lation^Gt^yson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. EUwood Drake. Wash- 
ington, D-C. Bulletin of the U,S. Ojffice of Education, 1932, No. 17. Gives 
data on the selectivity of the American high school in 1930. 

The Selective Character of American Educatiof^Geoige S. Counts. Chi- 
cago: Department of Education, University of ( 3 iicago, 1922, Supplementary 
Emicational Monographs, No. 19. Shows how parental occupation was 
related to high-school attendance and to choice of course of study about 
1920. 

CHAPTER v. CUiaUCX7XJlr--SEIJSr^^ PATHWAYS TO SUCX3ESS 
CHAPTER VX, STATUS IN THE CLASSROOM 

These chapters are based largely upon the researches in Yankee Qty, Old 
Qiy, and Hometown. The reader should see the chapters on ^‘Social Mobil- 
itjr and **The Class Systems of Negroes and Whites” in Deep South; and 
pages i88 to 196 of Vol. I of the Yankee City Series should be read. For 
more detailed information see; 

"Social Status and Education in a Southern Community”---Burleigh B. Gard- 
ner, Mary R. (S^dner, and Martin B. hoeh.School Review^ 50:179-191 
(March, 1942). 
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“Tlie School and Social Stnicture in a Midwestern Community” — Buford 
H. Junker, and Mardn B. School Review, 50: 686-695 (December, 

194^). 


CiHAFlER vn- SOCIAL MOBILTIY THROUGH EDUCATION 

The typical American success stories in our popular magazines and novels 
should be read and compared with Martha’s life career and chose described 
in Copter n. 


CHAFIER vm, TEACHERS IN THE STATUS SYSTEM 

The material for this chapter is drawn mainly from the files of the Yjmkee 
City, Old City, and Hometown researches. There are a number of published 
biographies of schoolteachers, some of them fictionalized, in which the 
reader will find life stories si^ar to those of the two teachers described 
in this chapter. Material on the community participation of teachers is sum- 
marized in: 

Community Contacts and Participation of Florence Greenhoe, 

Washington, D.C. American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 

CHAFEER EC. THE ADMINISTRATIVE HIERAR(3IY 

Most of the material in this chapter comes from the research in Yankee 
Qty. This material has not previously been published. In addition to the 
case studies from Yankee City, we have drawn on published studies of the 
social composition of school boards. 

CHAPTER X. THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN CASTE SYSTEM 

There is an extensive bibliogr^hy on the social place of the Negro in 
America, particularly in the South. The works of Franklin Frazier, Charles 
S. Johnson, Robert Park, Guy Johnson, Horace Mann Bond, and Howard 
W. Odum, among others, should be consulted. The publications listed here 
are of special sigmficance to the thesis of this chapter. 

Children of Bondage^AJUson Davis and John DoUard, 1940. 

Growing Up m the Black Be/r— Charles S. Johnson, 1940. 

Negro Youth at the CrosswayS’-^xaiMm Frazier, 1940. 

Color and Human Nature — Lloyd Warner, Btfford Junker, and Walter 
Adams, 1941, 

dolor. Class, and Personality— Rohest L. Sutherland, 1942. 

All the above books, published by the American (Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C, deal with the problem of how Negro children grow up 
in our .&ierican status sy^em. The books of Davis and Dollard and Johnson 
are about the South, Frazier writes about the border states, and Warner, 
Junker, and Adams about Chicago. Sutherland’s book generalizes on the 
findings of the others. 

American Negroes—^ handbook by Edwin M. Embree (New York: John 
Day, 1942), gives in readable form most of the significant statistics on how 
discrimination works to the disadvantage of the Negro. 
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Brown Afnericans — Edwin Embree (New York: Viking Press, 1943), pro- 
vides excellent background on Negro life. 

Deep South — ^Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pages 3 to 59 describe the system of 
color castes in the South. 

CHAPTER XI. WHO SHAIX BE EDUCAIED 

Many books and articles have been written on the relation of education to 
democracy, and we can single out only a few that deal especially with the 
subjects of social mobility and social solidarity in relation to education and 
to the welfare of our democratic society. We shall also cite several studies 
of the problems of young people as a group in our society. 

Youth (tend the Future — ^The American Youth Commission. Washington, 
D.C.: The American Ck>uncil on Education, 1942. This is the final report of 
the American Youth Commission. It summarizes die place of youth during 
the 1930’s and proposes a prc^ram for meeting thi problems of youth. 

Equd Educational Opportunity for Newton Edwards. Washington, 

D.C.: The American Council on Education, 1939. Here the author brings 
together the facts about inequality of educationd support and educational 
facilities among the various states. 

Barriers to Youth Employment^Bzx^ T. David. Washington, D.C.: The 
American Council on Education, 1942. This is a clear analysis of die economic 
life of young people in America, and shows the nature of the barriers which 
stand in the way of economic achievement by young people. 

Youth Tell Their Story — ^Howard M. Bell. Washington, D.C.: The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1938. A summary of the problems and the 
sentiments of a cross section of American youth in the 1930’s. 

New Adventures in Democracy — Ordway Tead. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939. book deals with the general problem of making 
education, public service, and industry truly democratic. Of special interest 
are chapters 6 and 7, dealing with the problem of vocational orientation and 
opportunitjr; chapter 9, treating problems of securing well-trained people for 
public service; and chapter x6, the problem of leadership in a democracy. 
^Education for a Qassiess Society”— James B. Conant: Adantic Monthly, 
165: 593-602 (May, 1940). The President of Harvard University argues for 
social mobility through education. 

And Keep Your Fowder Dry — ^Mai^aret Mead. New York: Morrow, 1942. 
Miss Mead’s analysis of American cl]^cter in relation to social mobility has 
important implications for education. 

Education for Social Cohesion in a Democracy---Rcbm J. Havighurst, pp. 
18-41 in Education in a Democracy^ edited by Newton IMwards. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Analyzes the problem of education in 
relation to social solidarity, and proposes an educational program. 

The New Maholy-Nagy. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. 

The former member of the feauhaus in Germany and present director of die 
New School of Desi^ in Qiicago discusses new goals and ways of learning 
in the arts and their importance to society. 

Unemployment in the teamed Profextinw— Walter M. Kotschnigg. London: 
Oxford Universiiy Press, 1937. Describes the overcrowdmg ox the pro- 
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fessions in Europe after the First World War when universities expanded 
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